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PART I. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ART. 1 _.-Chetrections on the Secret Prices obtained for 
Sea-Island Cottons ; by SECRET. 


To the Eprror of the Sournern AGRICULTURIST. 


Mr. Editor,—In consequence of having perused in the 
Southern Agriculturist of June, some remarks on the inju- 
ry sustained by the growers of sea-island cotton, from the 
system of secret prices—I am induced not from any imme- 
diate interested motive, but as an advocate of liberal prin- 
ciples, to request your publication of the following remarks: 

I perfectly accord with the writer, that it is incumbent 
upon every member of a society, to communicate to the 
same any information which may tend to add to its general 
knowledge, and aggrandizement ; for the spirit of a social 
union, is benefit to the whole. But when experience and 
practical instances have established, beyond a shadow of 
doubt, in his own mind, that a secret knowledge which can 
only be a benefit to the individual possessor of it, and which 
would lead, in a great measure, to the injury of the public 
interest, by a general exposure of its principles ; and when 
such exposure would tend to a suicidal consequence, then 
do Ihold, that such secret holder is bound, not only by 
private policy, but by public duty, to retain that, which 
would inflict injury where profitable advantage was expect- 
ed. Also, Sir, in this age of self-interest, there is no mora] 
obligation which can compel a man, however philanthropic, 
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to become the executioner of his own fortunes for a ques- 
tionable call of public good. 

I will now endeavour, by producing some immediately 
applicable instances, to show that individual injury has 
already accrued, and also, that if this system of disclosure 
is continued, there will be a general deterioration, not only 
of the agricultural, but of the relative commercial interest 
of the State. It was but a few years back, that an opinion 
(which is indeed now but partially extinct,) was entertained, 
that the staples of all cottons (sea-island) were similar in 
fineness and length, and that there was not so material a 
difference in their qualities, as to authorize so great a 
difference in their prices. ‘This opinion was founded upon 
a naturally selfish prejudice, and will be, whenever a fair 
and disinterested examination takes place, found to be fu- 
tile and fallacious. It is now an opinion originating from, 
and connected with, the same chimerical ideas, that the 
concealment of prices paid, for what is termed the ‘ high 
priced” cottons, is an injury to the sale of those termed the 
‘* low priced”’ cottons, from its keeping the holders of the 
latter in ignorance of the state of the market, and thereby 
causing them to dispose of it for less than they otherwise 
could obtain. This ignorance I contend to be feigned and 
groundless, inasmuch as the constant arrivals from Europe 
afford a weekly account of the state of the market there, 
and of sales at public auction, at the very doors of the 
manufacturers, where no secrecy can exist, and where com- 
petition establishes the intrinsic value of every article offer- 
ed for sale, upon the vacillations of which market and 
public sales, our market is entirely dependent. And again, 
the daily sales of cottons of the same stamp and standing 
as their own, the prices of which are seldom if ever con- 
cealed, must and do afford a correct knowledge of the 
state of the market here, and thereby dissolve that igno- 
rance of which they somuch complain. With a liberal and 
laudable desire of exposing the fragile and untenable na- 
ture of these complaints, some of the growers and buyers 
of high priced cottons, came severally to the resolution the 
preceding season, of disclosing the prices paid and receiv- 
ed for them. Accordingly, upon sales being effected, they 
were generally and instantly made known. The evil con- 
sequences, have shown the extensive advantages taken of 
this measure, y the buyers, and the effective injury so sen- 
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sibly sustained by the interest of the planters. The former 
have invariably refused the advanced prices of the latter, 
and the latter in turn, have instinctively argued, that ** if 
A. B. and C. could obtain sixty, seventy, or eighty cents 
per pound, their cottons were certainly not so far inferior, 
but that they may obtain \as comparatively high aprice.” 
The factors were not at liberty to dispose of cottons under 
a limited price, but ordered “ to hold on.”” The season 
passed away, no sales could be effected. Cottons which 
were irrevocably limited to fifty cents, and upwards, could 
not be disposed of for twenty-five, and ultimately, in many 
instances, compelled to be shipped. Such has been the 
effects of the disclosure of secret prices, ‘‘ so deleterous in 
their nature, and so selfish in their principles.” 

Another fact, Mr. Editor, which will tend to show the 
imbecility of this ‘‘ set-up” theory, is, that there have been 
several instances, where planters have, at the same time and 
to the same merchant disposed of one portion of their crop 
for upwards of one hundred cents per pound, when for the 
balance they could not obtain more than thirty. Now the 
query immediately arises—Of what benefit to the owner, 
was the knowledge of the price of the one hundred cent cot- 
ton, in the disposal of the thirty cent cotton? It were just 
as probable that a man, from the mere knowledge of the 
powers of his right hand, could thereby add to the powers 
of his left, as that the knowledge of the prices of fine cot- 
tons can enhance the value, or add to the prices of inferior. 
It is a well established fact, that the daily published ac- 
counts of high priced Merino wool, do never affect the 
price of wool of an inferior quality. [t is the want and 
scarcity of an article that causes the demand, and in pro- 
portion to that demand will be the rise and fall of prices. 
The great secret also of getting high prices is in growing 
fine cottons, and that mystery is alone penetrated by close 
observation and industry, so necessary in the elucidation of 
every secret, and important to the success of every profes- 
sion, for in the language of one of the most celebrated 
poetic writers, ‘“‘ Nothing great and durable has ever been 
produced with ease, and labour is the parent of all the lasting 
wonders of this world, whether in verse or stone, whether 
poetry or pyramids.” ‘Thus whilst the well meaning plant- 
er is seduced by a false theory, from his course of observa- 
tion and industry, his more successful neighbour will be 
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quietly plucking the fruits of his labour, regardless of these 
ineflectual incisions made upon the bark of an enviable tree. 
These remarks, Mr. Editor, are intended merely with the 
endeavour to cast off a little of the odium of “ selfish prin- 
ciple,” which have been attributed to some of our most emi- 
nent planters, and respectable men ; which effect, I hope, 
they will in some measure produce. 


Respectfully, yours, 
SECRET. 





ArT. II.—Observations on the Rust in Black-seed or Sea- 
Island Cotton, and the Rot in the Green-seed Cotton ; by 
an OGCHEE PLANTER. 


To the Epiror of the SourHern AGrIcULTURIST. 


Sir,—About two or three acres in my principal cotton 
field, were cleared and planted in 1816. ‘This spot, previ- 


ously to its being cut down, bore the most luxuriant variety 
of a large growth of trees, all indicative of a very rich soil. 
Before it was bedded, the ground was broken up and large 
beds formed upon a spring listing. ‘The whole of it was 
well drained. ‘The cotton in the two first years promised 
well, until the fall, when the rust almost totally destroyed 
it; since then, up to this year, therust has always appear- 
ed, although planted only every second year. 

As an experiment, I cleared, two winters ago, in a piece 
of land which had been out for twenty years, about three 
acres. The land was broken up in the winter, and the 
broom grass roots collected and burned. It was bedded 
well, and attended to as a garden—its prodact was destroy- 
ed by rust ; and with the same attention, the result has been 
the same this season. About five acres of cotton in my 
principal field, upon a rich level spot of land, which has 
never been cultivated more than two years together, pro- 
mised much in the early part ofthe season, but in the rainy 
season was much crippled by grass; a short time after, it 
recovered astonishingly, and it was thought the best piece 
of cotton in the field. It has since been very much injured 
by rust. 
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About three acres of flat land, in my principal field, with 
a foot of mould and substratum of clay, well drained and in 
fine order, and which heretofore has been generally good 
for two hundred weight per acre, has had the rust this season. 

Not a hoof is admitted into my field excepting for about 
a month in the winter. 

The rust has appeared in my field in different and de- 
tached spots, and in different years. 

It is worthy of consideration, whether this scourge of the 
cotton planter is attributable to soil, manner of cultivation, 
or general causes which cannot be analyzed. 

In the spot first mentioned, the rust may have been oc- 
casioned by the deep and still decaying roots of the formerly 
vigorous growth of trees. 

In the second it may have been owing to poverty of soil, 
and deeply sunken roots of broom grass. 

In the third, to decaying grass turned into the bed by 
both plough and hoe: and 

In the fourth, tothe substratum of clay having been too 
much mixed by the plough and afterwards drawn up by the 
hoe to the plants. 

There are certain soils which will invariably produce 
whatis called blue cotton, which is perfectly worthless, but 
on which large creps of corncan be made—but the rust 
appears in detached parts of a field in one year, and in 
others in a different year. The rust therefore may partial- 
ly affect the planter from various causes, but generally, I 
think a much more philosophical mode of accounting for 
the rust, is to attribute it to too much or too little moisture, 
or to a peculiar condition of the atmosphere ; it is in parti- 
cular seasons epidemic, if I may make use of a medical 
term, and is felt from the most remote sea-island at the 
south, to the most northern main lands. Where influenza 
pervades a whole continent, we surely cannot ascribe it to 
locality, but are compelled to attribute it, to too much hu- 
midity, or aridity in the atmosphere ; then, why should not 
plants, which are so dependent on atmosphere, be equally 
affected with men, by its peculiar temperaments and dispo- 
sitions. ; 

One or two words respecting the suppositién that the 
disease of rust may be caused by insects, and I conclude 
upon this subject, both fruit and leaves of cotton with the 
rust, decay together and fall, while the stock puts on the 
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sear and sickly hue of dissolution, without the slightest ap- 
arance of wound or puncture. 

On the Rot in Green-seed Cotton.—I have paid parti- — 
cular attention to the disease called the rot in cotton—at 
first, having distinctly seen on a great many pods, perfora- 
tions by insects, first through the calyx and next into the 
pod. I was induced to believe that the decay was caused 
by them; subsequent and close examination convinced 
me that decay produced the insects, and not the insects the 
disease. I firmly believe, that the rot in the pod commen- 
ces from the pulp surrounding the seed, and that insects 
are produced by the decay, and make their way to the sur- 
face as the worm does in a peach. This disease I also 
think is owing to the atmosphere operating on both soil and 
plant. “ 

When we hear of the rot it generally pervades a whole 
district or country, and cannot therefore be owing to the 
seed planted, which is as different as the sections in which 
it is planted, as it regards its keeping, cure, and manage- 
ment—finally, I cannot believe the rot is owing to the seed, 
because the last crop which I lost by it, was planted with 


seed from New-Orleans ; in that year the rot did not pre- 
vail in Louisiana, and was general throughout this State. 


AN OGCHEE PLANTER. 





ArT. Il1.—Introduction of the Bourbon Cotton into the 
Upper Districts of South-Carolina ; by J. E. C. 


To the Eprror of the SourHerRn AGRICULTURIST. 


“ Pendleton, January 5, 1830. 


Dear Sir,—Absence from home has prevented me from 
earlier answering yours of the 27th of November, which has 
been received only within a day or two [am sorry that it 
is not in my power to give a minute history of the particu- 
Jar kind of cotton which I cultivate. Itis called the Bour- 
bon, I suppose, from the seed having been obtained from 
the Island of that name in the East-Indies. 

As far as | am informed, it was first introduced into Ab- 
peville District by Mr. James Nicholson, of your city. On 
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cultivation it was found to be much earlier than the com- 
mon green-seed, which was my inducement to try it here, 
where our seasons are short. The result fully answered 
my expectations; finding it not only to mature earlier, but 
to be of a finer texture. I have abandoned the green-seed 
altogether, and plant wholly of the Bourbon. I do not 
think it more productive than the common green-seed, but 
-itis less liable to the ordinary vicissitudes of a common 
season, matures ten days or two weeks earlier, is more 
easily picked out, and is decidedly the finest short staple 
with which I am acquainted. As to the rot, this being only 
the second year that I have cultivated the Bourbon, I am 
not able to say whether it is more or less liable than the 
ordinary cotton. J had none last year, and have none this. 
Having an aversion both to writing and reading long com- 
munications, I must defer answering the remainder of your 
Jetger to a future period. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
J. E. C. 





ArT. 1V.— Directions for Cultivating the various Crops 
grown at Hickory Hill; by B. McBRIpeE. 
(Addressed to E. M. Speights, and by him communicated for publication 
in the Southern Agriculturist.) 

Sir,—On the eve of my departure for the Western coun- 
try, [have thought proper to suggest the following plans, 
and make the subsequent observations for your consideration 
in whose charge and control I have left the planting interest 
at Hickory Hill. 

And, first, that you plant in cotton two hundred 
acres of such land as you now have prepared, the 
chops to be well opened, at least from eight to ten 
inches in length, and from eight to fifteen inches apart, 
as the quality of the land may require: in each of which 
compel your dropper to scatter at least from thirty to 
fifty seed, they being first rubbed in sand or clay, so as to 
cause a complete disunion of their natural fibres ; in doing 
this your cotton will not be so subject to perish for want of 
proper nourishment from the earth, as if dropped in a small, 
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contracted space, (say three or four inches as usual) so as 
to have no dirt between the roots after they have germina- 
ted. From observation, I have been induced to believe, 
that a quantity of cotton seed placed in a small compass, 
leaves after their germination, a nutrimental bed, suitable 
for the subsistance of worms, and other insects, which are 
the primogenial cause of the various diseases in the roots 
of cotton. 

Secondly, that all land of a low, stiff, or cold nature, 
intended for cotton, you plant by drilling the same 
immediately after bedding ; by doing this, and dropping a 
sufficient quantity of seed, you obtain a better stand ; leav- 
ing your land well drained to prevent absorption from 
standing water, which both facilitates and hastens the plant- 
ed seed to decay before germination takes place. It has 
been, and is yet, the custom of the farmer, after plant- 
ing his different fields, to work them in regular rotation 
as planted, but this as in other rules, admit of excep- 
tions, and particularly in such land as above described ; for 
while you wait to return in regular rotation to your low 
and damp land, which during this interval may have re- 
ceived many refreshing showers, as well as dry weather ; 
you willon your return find your object there overpowered 
by weeds and grass, the growth of which, such land accele- 
rates ina ten folddegree. I therefore suggest the propriety 
of working all such land at a time when you may have a 
burning sun, and giving them at least the difference of work- 
ing, aseight to five, of your high and dry land ; having your 
drains always in good order to prevent absorption from 
standing water, which proves injurious to all cultivated 

lants known to me, except rice. 

Thirdly, your cotton planted, the next object is the 
management of cultivation ; and, first, to thin well, and 
in due time, is one amongst the farmer’s greatest skill, 
and to point out a rule by which this may be done 
without its admitting of exceptions, would perhaps be 
one of the most difficult tasks that the Agriculturist 
could undertake, without his being present at the time of 
thinning, for many times the younger cotton requires thin- 
ning before the older ; this is often owing to the fertility of 
the land, and sometimes to the favourable season under 
which it was planted. I would, however, advise a speedy 
commencement early in May, leaving at your first thinning 
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not exceeding ten stalks, five at each end of your ten inch 
chops ; and at your second thinning not more than six 
stalks, three at each end ; this second thinning, however, is 
altogether owing to your cotton, if well grown, four stalks 
will be quite sufficient, two at each end; but ifthe plant has 
been chilled from many cold dews, &c. (which not only im- 
_ pedes the growth but excites the cut worm to mischief ;) you 
will do well under these circumstances to act with great 
caution in your first thinning, having a sufficient quantity 
to meet all those disasters. 

You will find the cotton, and particularly when young, a 
tender and delicate plant, easily injured from the hoe of 
the labourer ; in this event I advise, and you will be impell- 
ed to use coercive measures to prevent this injurious practice ; 
a habit into which the labourer droils himself without 
thought or reflection. You will too, often find amongst 
your cotton, even when knee high, stalks which have fall- 
en down with what is called the sore-shins; examine, and 
you will find it to be nothing more or less than an injury 
which it had received at some previous working. 

I have ever strictly attended to the nourishment of my 
cotton, by hauling the dirt up to it as it is thinned out, and 
not, as many do to this day, haul down, and thereby cause 
at least one third of the cotton to fall down, and conse- 
quently linger, if not die. I advise you to continue the 
same plan as I have hitherto done, with but one exception, 
that is, should the grass become too large to cover, the on- 
ly alternative is, to haul down one day and up the next. 

I had almost forgot to mention that you will (among the 
swampy new ground cotton only) find very often a small 
and tough vine which ascends the stalk to the top, entwin- 
ing it in various directions; there is but one speedy way 
to destroy this vine, without injuring your cotton, which is 
simply to extract the root and let it remain entwined to 
yield soon its last spark to the burning sun. In attempting 
to separate it from the cotton, you will often leave the stalk 
limbless. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Art. V.—On Horizontal Ploughing ; by Wu. ELLison. 


To the Epiror of the SourHern AGRICULTURIST. 


Dear Sir,—I observed in your number for September 
last, a communication from my friend Mr. Simkins, on 
horizontal ploughing. In your introductory observations 
to this communication, you seem to consider a neglect of 
that practice as a cause of the great emigration from this 
State to other countries. Inthis you are mistaken. This 
as well as the destructive system of culture which has _pre- 
vailed generally, is not a cause of the disposition to emi- 
grate, but an effect. The abundance and fancied cheap- 
ness of Western lands, produce a disposition to emigrate, 
and the man who feels that spirit, cares but little for the 
future condition of the country, where he considers himself 
but temporarily located. 'To him the governing object is 
to ** skim the cream (as he expresses it,) of his lands, or to 
make it produce all it is capable of producing while it lasts, 
with a determination to abandon it when it is ruined or 
exhausted.” To him, horizontal ploughing and all the 
operations of scientific culture, are but mere drivelling, 
totally unworthy of the attention of a man of enterprize. 
Put an end to this emigrating propensity, and you would 
soon see symptomsof a change of management; but until 
this takes place, it is searcely to be expected. Whena 
man once gets this into his head, he casts his eye to some 
distant region, and dreams of the orange groves of Flori- 
da, his twelve hundred pounds of sugar to the acre in Loui- 
siana, or two thousand pounds of cotton to the acre in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansaw, or the Western district of 
Tennessee ; and the beauties, variety, and resources of his 
own State, vanish, or are viewed with indifference or con- 
tempt. But this practice of horizontal ploughing, is nota 
novelty in this State. It has been practised for years in 
some places, and eventually abandoned. I believe it was 
introduced almost as early as the time mentioned by Mr. 
Joor, as the period of its introduction into the hilly coun- 
try of the Mississippi. I saw some attempts in that way 
about ten years ago in Edgefield, and a Mr. Mobley of 
this district, practised it for years, and I am informed has 
abandoned it as useless. ‘Two difficulties occur in this 
State and others similarly situated, not easily surmounted ; 
the loose texture of our soil, and the exceedingly irregular 
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surface of the country. The general outline of all regions 
of the primitive formation, is, I believe, very irregular ; 
but where granite and rocks of a kindred character prevail, 
particularly so, and I doubt if in any part of the State 
where granite appears in or near the surface, a mile square 
of level land can be found. ‘The middle country is more 
broken than any part of the State from the above cause, 
~ added to the narrowness of the dividing ridges. The larger 
tributaries of the Catawba and Broad River, converge to a 
centre, and the dividing ridges become narrower, until 
they terminate in a point. In the upper country where 
these principal streams are widely separated, these ridges 
are broad, and considerable tracts of tolerably level land 
occur. Even there I doubt if the above quantity could be 
procured. Except on such tracts nothing can be more ir- 
regular than the general face of the country, and in tracing 
a horizontal line of any length, you would in many situa- 
tions be obliged to veer to every point of the compass. Men 
are in general inclined to pursue such practices as they be- 
lieve wiil promote their immediate interest, and but few 
willlook tothe future. Where any mode of culture can 
be introduced which will preserve the land without interfer- 
ing materially with immediate profit, it will be soon 
adopted. Such may be the case with the hilly country 
about Natchez; and there may be something in the 
nature of the soil and form of the hills of that country, fa- 
vourable to horizontal culture, not found in the hilly country 
of this State. If the hills in the former country are in any 
respect like those I observed above the mouth of the Ohio, 
bordering the immediate valley of the Mississippi, their 
form and outline are very different from ours. The hills 
or rather undulations of horizontal lime-stone, are remark- 
ably regular in form, and even the hills of sand-stone al- 
though somewhat rough, are smooth compared to those of 
the middle country of this State. Our broken lands are 
the most productive, with the exception of the small tracts 
of alluvial on our streams, and it is certainly very desira- 
ble to adopt some mode of preserving them, that would not 
be too expensive, for practical purposes. Influenced by a 
desire to effect this object, | have, notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging opinions of others for two years past, adopted 
partially the horizontal culture. I observed that in no in- 
stance which came under my observation, were the rows 
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laid off with mechanical exactness, and that attempts were 
made to stop all the water, leaving no drains. These'two 
capital defects were in my opinion sufficient to defeat the 
object intended. Some planters have adopted the plan of 
horizontal drains, and have found them beneficial. This 
plan I put in practice on asmall scale this year. All natu- 
ral drains i left free, and made two or three dreins gently 
declining into them. The intermediate rows were laid out 
by the eye, corresponding with the course and inflections 
of the drains. Inno place were these drains more than 
two acres in length, and seldom as long from the point of 
descent to that of discharge, into the natural drains. I 
also ploughed deep according to Mr. Herbemont’s plan, 
and my soil is naturally deep and absorbent. Notwith- 
stauding these things I found the plan but very partially 
successful. I find from experiment and observation that 
no plan which contemplates arresting the water in the small- 
est degree in its course, will succeed. The surface should 
be ploughed and made as smooth as possible, before it is 
laid off, and the rows laid off with mechanical exactness, 
with sufficient descent to drain off the surplus water quickly 
without much washing or abrasion of the soil. The least 
dipping of the surface below the line of your rows, will 
cause the water to dam and overflow, and make its way 
rapidly down hill, constantly accumulating, until it forms a 
torrent and deep gulley below. The soil of the hilly re- 
gion of Carolina and other states similarly situated, what- 
ever may be its kind and quality, is liable to the evil of 
washing. Clay isas bad as sand, and in many instances 
worse. Mr. Herbemont thinks that deep ploughing will 
effect the object, and reasons from the absorbent quality of 
a sandy soil. Deep ploughing will be greatly auxiliary in 
a clay soil, with a stiff tenaceous sub-soil ; but in my opin- 
ion of but little, in one of a sandy or loose texture. In all 
cases it is adviseable to furnish the rationale of a rule, if 
possible, to enable others to decide upon the correctness of 
our conclusions ; and I will endeavour to furnish mine. 
There can be no doubt from the experiment mentioned by 
Mr. Herbemont, that sand contracts from wet and moisture, 
and the effect may be observed on asmall scale at the com- 
mencement of a summer shower, when large drops first 
begin to fall. These falling on a loose sandy soil, will 
form miniature cups or small concave surfaces, evidently 
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produced by a contraction of the wet surface. Clay on the 
contrary, expands when wet, as may be seen by the crack- 
ing of the surface when dry. The operation of our heavy 
deluging rains on each, | have observed to be this—-a sandy 
soil on the surface immediately contracts, and of conse- 
quence packs and forms a superficial crust, the water runs 
off in little rills, according to the inequalities of the surface, 
which meeting below, wash the hill sides into gullies. In 
a clay soil the water penetrates, if loose, and forms mud, 
and if the sub-soil be tenaceous, to use a medical term, 
sloughs off, and the sides of hills are washed bare to the 
clay. In gullies and ravines the water penetrates into the 
fissures, and the clay swells and falls off in flakes and 
lumps, and becomes dissolved in the water. Frost and 
cold cause it to expand and crumble, and the next rain car- 
ries it away. My opinion from the above observations, is, 
that deep ploughing in a loose soil is of less use in prevent- 
ing washing, than in a stiff soil. [intend to follow up the 
experiment until satisfied of its futility. I intend to adopt 
the following plan: Where gullies are formed, I will slope 
down the sides and straighten them, and pave roughly the 
bottom with stone, where convenient; and when not, line 
them with small fascines.)s Where the natural drains are 
too distant, I will make a drain down hill, and protect the 
bottom in the same way. This will admit the ploughs to 
pass over. The rows will be laid off gently inclining into 
these drains. This will shorten the course of the water, 
and throw it into the descending drains before it has time 
to embody, and do much injury. The rows will be laid off 
with exactness by a compass, with a five foot stride, having 
a cross bar at about a foot from the ground, with a mor- 
tice of two inches in the centre, in which a pendulum of 
thick iron wire suspended from the top or angle of the 
compass, will traverse. My land although not generally 
stoney, contains at particular points deposits of stone well 
suited to the purpose. This plan will doubtless be deemed 
absurd by many ; but I shall be careful, and make parti- 
cular estimates of the time expended in the operation. Ano- 
ther plan, would, I think, contribute to preserve our broken 
Jands ; that is, after cutting down the large forest trees, 
when clearing, to leave a strip of six feet wide midway of 
a hill side, with the brush wood or under growth. This 
will arrest the descending currents, break them, and prevent 
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them from- rushing down in an unbroken sheet or stream. 
{t is a matter certainly of paramount interest to adopt such 
improved modes of agriculture, as will prevent the rapid 
impoverishment of the lands of so important a section of 
the State, as the middle and upper country, which will pro- 
bably always constitute its main strength. The system 
pursued depends in a great measure on the articles raised. 
Corn and cotton require a large extent of surface to 
be cultivated ; but much I think may be effected notwith- 
standing these disadvantages. Ifwe could pursue the farm- 
ing system it would go far towards arresting the evil; but 
the superior profits of planting forbid the expectation of a 
change. Ihave other communications to make on the sub- 
ject of salt as a manure, and the cultivation of the native 
grape, a variety or kind of which I have found, which I 
think might be made equal to the best foreign grapes for 
wine, and is highly worthy of attention ; but as this com- 
munication is somewhat long, I will reserve them for future 


numbers. 
WILLIAM ELLISON. 





Art. Vi.—Account of some Experiments made with the 
Chickasaw-pea ; by Davip Taytor, Jr. 


'o the Eprrer of the SovurnHern AGRICULTURIST. 


Dear Sir,—I offer you this communication in compli- 
ance with a promise I made Mr. Herbemont, of Columbia, 
in 1828, on his kindly supplying me with some Chickasaw- 
peas for experiment. The results of my experiments with 
those peas, having led me todiflerent conclusions from that 
which Mr. H. seems to entertain of them ; causes me regret 
that I feel bound to make good my promise. On the 6th 
of June, 1828, I planted some of those peas in a corn 
field, one ortwo peas ina place, in the way that common 
field peas are usually planted ; they came up well, but not 
a plant lived to give fruit, owing probably to a severe 
drought, to which many of the common field peas -fell a 
sacrifice. About the same time I planted in drills, on 
cow-penned pine land at my summer residence, (when it 
was tolerably seasonable) and a patch in like manner at 
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the same place, on land that had grown one crop after be- 
ing cow-penned. The former gave a most luxuriant growth, 
the stalks generally rising to the height of four feet, with 
considerable clusters of peas on their tops. The latter patch 
was much less productive of weeds or peas, not having 
grown higher than from eighteen inches to two feet. Last 
year I planted in various soils, and.at different times, and 
in different ways. Some I sowed broad cast, where the land 
was poor, the weed was uniformly small, and the quantity 
of peas proportionably small. On the rich, or manured 
land, the growth was as the preceding year. After all of 
my experiments with these peas, to which I gave all the care 
and attention necessary, toenable me to form a. correct 
opinion of their worth, I am unable to discover any pur- 
pose for which they could be profitably used ; they are unfit 
for vegetable manure, because poor land will not produce 
them in sufficient quantity to make their returnto it an ob- 
ject; and indeed they are not easy turned in, on account of 
their harsh tap roots, giving resistance to the plough. And 
they are unworthy of being cultivated for forage, being less 
productive than our native grasses, such as the crow-foot 
or crab-grass, that flourish on manured land without culti- 
vation. And they are objectionable for forage, on account 
of the harshness of the larger part ofthe stalk, which could 
not be masticated by animals inferior to a Mammoth. 
The peas are as worthless, as but few of them ripen on. the 
same stalk at the same time, and as they ripen, the pods 
open, and the peas fall to the ground, unless they are 
caught in their descent by hands in constant attendance. 


I am respectfully, your ob’t serv’t. 


DAVID TAYLOR, Jr. 
Near Waynesboro’, (So. Ca.) 15th January, 1830. 





Art. VII.—Account of the Bearded Rice, with Observa- 
tions on Grape Vines and Hops; by WiLLIAM May- 
RANT. 

To the Eprror of the SourHeRN AGRICULTURIST. 

“ Stateburg, February 16, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—I received yours of the 5th inst. requesting 
to know my success with the Bearded Rice, this year. [I 
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planted about thirty acres on high land, but met with no 
success. The drought was very great with me. I may 
say what little I harvested was made without rain. The 
product was so small that it is not worth mentioning. Yet 
what I did make was good heavy grain. Two of my neigh- 
bours, Captain Sumter, and Mr. Denson, planted a con- 
siderable quantity of it. Captain Sumter thought his crop 
suffered severely by the drought, thinks highly of it. Mr. 
Denson who has been in the habit of planting a part of his 
crop in rice, says it is the best and most productive he ever 
knew. Although living but about seven miles S. East of 
me, he had good rains througha great part of the summer 
and fall. 

With respect to the experiment of the vines and hops, I 
have a high opinion of it. I had from eleven to twelve 
acres in vines, planted eight feet apart each way. One 
half with varieties of European grapes, the other half with 
native. They had all taken, and were from six inches to 
one foot in length. Whilst I was examining them there 
came up suddenly a severe hail storm, in which I was 
caught. Every grape vine was cut even with the earth and 
never sprouted more. I had also one hundred and eighty 
acres of corn nearly cut up, so much so that I did not make 
halfa crop. I had been at great deal of trouble in collecting 
the cuttings, and great labour in planting them. When 
the disaster happened, I bowed my headand concluded the 
stars in their courses fought against Sesera. My hops are 
growing, and I findthem very productive. I intended to 
have placed one hop vine between each grape vine, for it 
has been discovered that the hops amongst the vines will 
preserve them from the rot. The grapes as well as the hops 
require some time before they yield a full return, but I am 
of opinion that any planter who will devote his attention to 
them, and whose circumstances allow him to wait awhile for 
their returns, will find them doubly as profitable as any 
other article that can be cultivated. It is with pain I write, 
labouring still under a painful inflammation of the eyes, and 
must conclude. 

I remain your’s, with respect, 


WILLIAM MAYRANT. 
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Art. VIII.— Remarks on Fruit Trees, and the introduction 
of new articles of culture in the Southern States; by 
——-. Being an extract froma Letter to the Editor, 
dated, St. Simon’s, 18th January, 1830. 


* * * * T perfectly agree with you respecting turnip 
culture. I have raised very fine Norfolk turnips, but could 
not perceive that either sheep or cattle, received much ben- 
efit from them. I am convinced that lands as well manu- 
red as turnips require, would be much better employed in 
sweet potatoes or pumpkins, and better still in sugar cane 
for stock : horses, hogs and cattle, are fond of cane ; for the 
horses and cattle they must be cut up into small pieces, not 
over half an inch in length, which is easily and expeditious- 
ly done by an effective straw-cutting machine. 

There are but few West-India plants or fruits but what I 
have tried, besides several from the South Seas. The result 
has been trouble and vexation. They were always killed 
by severe winters. : 

I have been equally unfortunate with Northern fruits. 
The annals of Prince’s Gardens for the last forty years can 
attest my folly in that line. In short I am reduced to figs, 
peaches, nectarines, and damson plumbs. Almonds and 
apricots grow luxuriantly, but always drop the fruit. 1 
have planted repeated orchards of peaches and nectarines 
to be destroyed by the worm in their roots. I have now 
about one hundred and fifty fine trees of three years old, 
which I think I shall save, by wrapping bandages of cotton 
bagging from four inches under the earth, to a foot above, 
and plastering it over with Forsyth’s mixture. I have not 
seen a single worm in my trees, since I adopted this plan. 

Taking warning by my age, I have dropped the idea of 
making wine. 1am, however, well convinced, that after 
eotton and sugar, wine and silk will be our next great sta- 
ples. Our middle counties, I think, are best adapted to 
the vine ; where the lands are rolling and the soil gravelly. 
If our State would establish public nursery’s to raise mul-~ 
berry’s from the seed, and sell or give them, the culture of 
silk would soon be introduced, and amongst our country 
girls would supersede spinning and weaving cotton, 
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More than twenty-five years ago I saw thriving tea-plants 
on Skiddaway Island, I believe on the estate of Governor 
Milledge. 

It is astonishing how slowly and with what delay, the 
various articles suitable to our climate, are introduced. 
When cotton first became an article of attention, an emi- 
nent planter of your state said to me, that cotton might do 
well enough for a poor man with two orthree negroes, but 
laughed at the idea of its becoming an object with planters. 








ArT. IX.—On Manufacturing of Salt on the Coast of 
Carolina and Georgia ; by 'THoMAS SPALDING. 


To the Enrror of the SourHern AGRICULTURIST. 


Dear Sir,—I had, as promised, prepared a communica- 
tion upon the manufacture of salt on the coasts of Caro- 
lina and Georgia, when the circular from the Treasury De- 
partment upon that subject, issued. I then gave the sub- 
stance of my inquiries, in the form ofa letter, to the Secre- 
tary. But believing that the enlightened men, who now 
direct our public affairs, have on their own part no secrets, 
and desire none on the part of their friends, I transmit you 
acopy of that letter, to be published at your will. 

Yours, with esteem, &c. 
THOMAS SPALDING. 
Darien, December 31, 1829. 
(COPY.) 


Sitr,—Your circular on the subject of salt has been trans- 
mitted to me, as well by the Collector of Savannah as of 
Darien ; but as there is no manufactury of salt within the 
State, it isnot impossible, that when this declaration has 
been made, many, to whom your letter may be addressed, 
may suppose, that all has been said in return that was ex- 
pected. But I have believed, that the Administration of 
which you make apart, are desirous of knowing, not only 
the prospect that may exist hereafter, of supplying within 
ourselves, this article of first necessity, but the gpinion that 
may be entertained in every section of the Union, upon a 
continuation of the duty which is now laid upon salt. In 
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these impressions, I will proceed to answer your letter of 
September 1 4th. 

There does not exist, as I believe, within the limits of the 
State of Georgia now occupied by its white inhabitants, 
any rock, or lake, or spring, which gives salt. Nature in 
giving the ocean, the marshes which border it, the sun, and 
the seasons which the latitude of thirty-one affords, has giv- 
~ en enough, and more than enough, for every want, and 
she no where scatters, with needless hand, her favours. 
Foreign salt has been supplied at all times, except during 
the long embargo, and the late war, inour sea-port towns, 
to the consumer, at something less than fifty cents per 
bushel ; the several rivers which penetrate our country car- 
ry this salt, almost to the extremity of our population, and 
preserve its price within moderate limits. ‘There never has 
been any strong call, therefore, at the South, for the manu- 
facturing of salt at home, except at the periods of war and 
embargo alluded to. During these periods, several small 
establishments were commenced : among the rest, I myself 
erected some boarded vats, in the manner, and upon. the 
plan, of the sea-coast manufacturies in the Eastern States. 
But before I had made much progress, the enemy came 
upon the coast, and the war assumed, in the South, a cha- 
racter of desolation, which turned our views from expecta- 
tions of profit, to the hope of preservation. 

But I had learned in this experiment something ; I be- 
came satisfied that it would not be necessary to employ 
covered vats in this climate, with our long seasons of 
drought, from the Ist of April to the Ist of August ; and if 
we did not find, as in the West-Indies, large basins of salt 
formed in our marshes, without labour, and without care, 
it was only because our tides, with every returning spring, 
were lifted over these marshes, mingling their waters, and 
undoing what had been done. It would be necessary, there- 
fore, to enclose some portion of marsh from the action of 
the tides, that the water within might have time to evapo- 
rate, and the salt to concoct and crystalize. I knew that 
immense masses of salt were formed beyond the Crimea, in 
latitude forty-six, from lakes supplied with water from the 
Black-Sea, or the Sea of Asoph. Violent gales from time to 
time renewing from these seas the supply of water, which 
the dry winds from the Tartarian Steppes, exhale, and re- 
duce to salt. I knew, too, that quantities of salt were ob- 
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tained in commerce, from St. Ubes aud Lisbon, and that 
this salt was formed, about the latitude of thirty-seven, by 
the heat of the sun operating upon sea-water. 

But it has been only within the year, that I have learned 
distinctly the process and manner in which it was prepared, 
a proces so simple, and so well adapted to the local situa- 
tion of the Eastern coast of the Southern States, that noth- 
ing can, and nothing will prevent, in time, the manufactury 
of salt, enough to supply every want of the South. I had 
been revolving this subject for some time in my mind, when 
accident made me acquainted with a man, who had many 
years been engaged in the salt trade of Portugal, and who 
furnished me with the following description of the means 
employed in manufacturing salt, both at St. Ubes, and at 
Lisbon. In marshes, within a few miles of Lisbon, they 
enclose three basins adjacent to, or connected with, some 
creek that contains sea-water. Here is a copy of the dia- 
gram with which he furnished me. 
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They are of various dimensions, but diminish in the ra- 
tio given, and this will serve as well as any other, as a base 
to our calculations. 

The sea-water rises with spring-tides, from one to two 
feet over these marshes, as it does over our own, the soil is 
a strong adhesive loam approaching to clay. 

The first Basin, No. 1, 200 feet square, may be enclosed 
with a strong bank four feet high, and water tight, in 
Georgia, with the labour of one man, in 80 days ; to dress 
and turf this bank, and to level the interior, may require 
80 more, - - - - - - - 160 

No. 2, 142 feet square, must be excavated 15 
inches deep, so as to receive, after a month, the 
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contents of No. 1. Thisexcavation and embank- 

ment will cost 250 days labour in Georgia, - 250 
No. 3, 100 feet square, must be excavated 30 

inches deep, so as to receive, after the second 

month, the contents of No. 2. This excavation, 

embankment, &c. will cost in Georgia 250 days 

_ labour, - - - - - 250 


—— 


660 days, 




















With 660 days labour in a proper.location, (of 

which there are thousands between Charleston 

and St. Mary’s,) this work upon this scale would 

be completed. If we charge the labour at $1 

per day, it gives - - $660 
12,000 feet of boards to floor ‘Basin No. 3, at 

$12 per thousand, is $144; laying down and 

seaming this floor, 856, making - - 200 
A salt house to contain the results of the sea- 

son, may be put up at - - - 140 


















$1000 
Salt-water taken in at spring tides upon our coast, con- 
tains 3 percent of salt; and as Basin No. 1 will receive 
about 40,000 bushels of water, which, at the end of three 
months is seduced to 1000 bushels of salt. This operation 
is repeated even at Lisbon, three times in the season; for 
after the first month No. 1 is drawn into No. 2, and the 
Basin, cleaned from all deposit, is refilled; this will give 
from the Ist of March to the Ist of August, three returns 
of salt, making in common years 3,000 bushels, and requi- 
ring no labour but to draw from the creek into the first Ba- 
sin, and from the first into the second, and from the second 
into the third, and to clean them carefully at every emp- 
tyin 
‘ if § $1000 so expended, will give 3000 bushels of salt an- 
nually, we are the less surprised to find that salt, so manu- 
factured at Lisbon, is sold at the low price of five cents 
per bushel. Here we are six degrees further South, and our 
seasons quite as dry ; upon the subject of drought, howe- 
ver, I thought it necessary to be particular, although I knew 
that there were mountains in the rear of Lisbon, and that 
the drift of the sea winds against mountains, give out rain, 
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I wished to be satisfied, and was assured that rains were 
more frequent in the summer at Lisbon, than at Darien. 
Now as a single man could attend upon several of these 
establishments, or upon one of a much larger scale, as 
there is no repairage necessary, for the few boards employ- 
ed are preserved by the salt from decay, it is impossible to 
estimate at how reduced a price salt may be manufactured 
at some future period, or the extent to which this manufac- 
tury may be carried, on the coast of Carolina and Geor- 
gia; but it would seem to me so low, that the freight from 
one port to another would enter into the estimate, and that, 
in the end, every principal river will expect to find at its © 
mouth its own supply ; for you will remark, that the gulph 
stream comes sweeping along our shores, bearing with it, 
and casting into our bays, the concentrated waters of the 
tropics. Nor can I think, that we assume too much in 
saying, that if in Portugal in latitude thirty-eight, they sell 
salt made in marshy basins, from sea-water, at five cents 
per bushel, in Carolina and Georgia, in latitude thirty-two, 
we will, atsome future day, doas much. But is it neces- 
sary to hasten this period, by increasing the duty upon salt, 
or are we afraid that we will postpone or prevent it, by a 
repeal of the duty? neither one nor the other, in my hum- 
ble conception. ‘Time, as he rolls along, will complete 
this revolution in commerce, as he has completed a thou- 
sand revolutions, on a thousand other things : for man, 
uncramped by the mandate of the one, or the mandate of 
the many, all experience tells us will seek for, and will find, 
without the guides of legislation, his true and his better in- 
terest. The duty upon salt was an honest duty, it origi- 
nated with honest men, for an honest purpose, it was a duty 
of revenue, when duties of revenue were necessary ; nor, 
as far asI know, has it ever been complained against by 
the men of the South. I once voted for its repeal without 
deeply investigating why : I would not doso again, until 
other duties, more onerous in their collection, more partial 
in their operation, more convulsive and unpopular in their 
passage, were stricken from the statute book, &c. 
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ArT. X.—Observations on the Cultivation of the Cow-pea 
as a green Vegetable Manure ; by the Epiror. 


The great improvements which have been effected in the 
Northern States by the use of gypsum and clover, appear 
to us of the South, where these mighty restoratives of fer- 
tility have proved inoperative, as truly wonderful. Yet 
these statements have come to us, so vouched for, and have 
~ been so readily admitted where these experiments have 
been made, that no one can for a ‘moment doubt 
their efficacy, under proper management, in restoring 
worn out fields to their pristine fertility. Much of the ef- 
fect produced has been ascribed to the agency of gypsum, 
but in many instances it has failed altogether as a manure, 
and disappointment and loss has been the result of the ex- 
periment. The cause has not been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, and until the chemist shall have investigated the sub- 
ject, conjecture must supply the place of positive know- 
ledge. Not so, however, with clover. Wherever this plant 
has been introduced with success, and the course pursued 
been judicious, improvement in the fertility of the soil has 
invariably followed. This is much more easily accounted 
for than the frequent failure of the other. The protection 
afforded to the soil, together with the vast accumulation of 
vegetable matter both above and throughout it, which is 
afforded by this plant, have been assigned (and we think 
justly) as the principal causes. As clover cannot be culti- 
vated in the Southern States with advantage, a substitute 
has long been a desideratum,, and eagerly sought for by 
many of our planters. As far as our researches have gone 
we have as yet not been able to discover any plant which 
will yield us ail the benefits which are derived from clover 
in those states where itis grown, but if we cannot obtain 
all, we should at least avail ourselves of such as are within 
our reach. We believe the common cow-pea will be found 
to be the best substitute, and to possess more of the good 
qualities of that plant than any other at present known to 
us. As food for cattle itis excellent, both in its green and 
dried state, and considerable quantities are yearly grown 
by some of the farmers of Pendleton, for feeding of. their 
stock during the winter months, for which purpose it is 
highly esteemed. 

It is not, however, our present object to notice it 
in this respect, for there are few who do not both 
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know and appreciate its value as such, but to endeavour to 
remove some of the odium which we think has been unjustly 
attached to it, as an exhauster of the soil, and to notice 
the plan pursued in North-Carolina, where it is much used 
as a manure, being grown and ploughed under for the ex- 
press purpose, and where it is thought to be nearly equal 
to clover in restoring the fertility of their fields) That these 
opposite opinions should exist in neighbouring states, ap- 
pears at first rather strange, but they are easily accounted 
for. The system pursued in the two states differs—while 
we have held this plant in no repute, but rather on the con- 
trary, have considered it as one which was injurious to our 
soils and rather to betolerated than sought for, our neigh- 
bours of North-Carolina have paid more attention to itand 
derived considerable benefit from it. We have been in the 
practice of cultivating it solely for the grain, whilst they 
have had the improvement of their land also in view, hence 
the system pursued by each differs, and the results have 
differed. Although the pea is cultivated in this State on almost 
every plantation, yet many regard it as avery great exhauster 
of the land, and to such an extent is this opinion carried by 
some, that they believe every field is greatly impoverished on 
which it is suffered to grow, and that a repetition of the 
crop for a few years would produce almost sterility. Under 
the present management such a result would not be improba- 
ble, but were a different course pursued, it might prove a fer- 
tilizer, instead of an exhauster of the sojl ; and we believe that 
where fields have been injured by peas, it will be found to be 
owing to other causes, rather than the particular crop 
grown, for on examining the plant it will be found to pos- 
sess all the requisites for an ameliorating crop. The roots 
are few, the leaves large, and in considerable quantities on 
numerous branches extending in every direction, and com- 
pletely shading-and protecting the soil from the burning 
influence of the sun. From its structure and habit of growth 
we are led to believe, that like all similar plants it draws its 
chief nourishment from the atmosphere, and returns to the 
earth under judicious treatment, much more than it receives 
from it. But it will be said by some, ‘ This is contradict- 
ed by facts, for we know from frequent trials that our land 
is impoverished whenever the pea is planted.”” We grant 
all this—but has it never occurred to them that the season 
at which they planted, and the cultivation which they gave 
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the crop may have been the cause of this injury, and not the 
particular crop at that time grown, moreover that any 
other, planted at that period of the year would have been 
equally if not more injurious ? Let us examine into the 
case. At every ploughing or stirring of the soil a fermen- 
tation is induced, gasses are evolved, and as the putrefac- 
_ tive process proceeds nutriment is furnished for plants. 
.The activity of the fermentation and its duration is much 
influegced by the heat of the weather, and when first brought 
abofit, the evaporation is immense. It cannot reasonably 
be supposed, that this consists merely of the moisture con- 
tained in the soil, for we know that gasses are generated 
whenever fermentation takes place, and that these escape 
into the atmosphere. Whenever the soilis occupied with 
a crop, they are not lost, but supply food to the leaves of 
the growing plants, which we also know are so constructed 
as to absorb the gasses presented to them and _there- 
from receive much nourishment. Hence it is that fre- 
quently stirring the soil is very beneficial to all grow- 
ing crops—food is not only furnished for the roots of 
the plants, but is given out to the atmosphere to be 
absorbed by their leaves, and this occurs in consequence 
of the fermentation which takes place among the ani- 
mal and vegetable remains which are buried, and which are 
thus rapidly decomposed. This fermentation is kept up 
and renewed by the frequent use of the plough or hoe, 
and as the loss sustained by the soil must be in pro- 
portion to the nourishment given out and consumed, 
we think it highly probable that our fields are impov- 
erished in proportion te the frequency of the plough- 
ing or hoeing necessary to be done during the growth 
of any particular crop* and that each working is more 
or less injurious to the fertility of the soil, as it ap- 
proaches or recedes from mid-summer. That is, we do not 
think that the ploughing of a piece of ground during win- 
ter is half so injurious as the same operation would prove 
if executed in the months of June or July, because fermen- 


* We would not wish to be understood as assigning this as the only cause, 
for it is well known to all agriculturists. that some crops are great exhaust- 
ers, vhilst others take but little from the soil, and that this depends much 
upon the structure of the plants, dec. 
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tation is not easily excited during cold weather, and when 
it does take place, is neither very active nor of long dura- 
tion—all evaporation which takes place afier, is merely of 
moisture, and the fertility of the soil is not injured by it. 
This however, is not the case during summer, for then after 
each ploughing the fermentation is carried on rapidly. 
The animal and vegetable remains are soon reduced to that 
state which renders them fit for the nourishment of plants ; | 
and if the ground is occupied witha crop, this crop rgceives 
the benefit, but if there be none, there is then great waste 
and loss of much matter, which would have constituted the 
food necessary for the next crop. In Europe it is a com- 
mon practice to fallow their fields in order to extirpate 
weeds, and they also suppose that theirlands are improved 
by the process. This however, is much doubted by some, 
and crops are now taking the place of naked fallows. Be this 
practice good or bad, as applicable to Europe, yet are we 
of the opinion that nothing would prove half so injurious to 
our soil as a simple summer fallow, and if carried to the 
extent that it is there, where the object is to extirpate the 
weeds, and the ploughings consequently very frequent, we 
believe that a fertile soil would in a very short time be re- 
duced to absolute sterrility. Now this great injury would 
arise from the loss which would take place in conse- 
quence of the frequent stirring of the soil, and the 
action of the sun on the new surface thus frequently 
presented, for although all land is supposed to receive 
benefit from the action of the atmosphere during winter, yet 
it will be found (at least in our climate) that the pre- 
senting of new surfaces to the sun or the keeping of them 
so as to be subject to his fuil influence, for any length 
of time, is highly injurious, and that directly the reverse 
of this practice must be pursued to restore or even pre- 
serve the fertility of the soil. 

If then the opinions we have advanced be correct, it follows 
that any crop which requires, that preparation be made, that 
it be planted in mid-summer, must be more injurious than 
one of a similar nature which is planted in early spring, 
and the necessary attendance on which ceases by the time 
the other requires it. This difference as to time, will account, 
we are inclined to think, for the different results, and the 
contradictory opinions entertained respecting the effect 
which acrop of cow-peas has on a field. 
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Let us now consider the course pursued in cultiva- 
ting the pea with us. It is rarely if ever sown for 
any other purpose than to obtain the greatest quanti- 
ty of grain from the field which it is capable of 
yielding. If sown early the pea runs much to vine, 
and is not so productive as when sown in July; at this 
period it becomes bushy, and all the energy of the plant is 
directed towards forming and maturing its pods. Accord- 
ingly this season of the year is selected for the purpose of 
putting in the crop, (except when sown among corn.) The 
ground accordingly is broken up and prepared at that pe- 
riod—a new and bare surface is presented to the action 
of the sun, and all that we have already detailed as the conse- 
quence of this procedure, takes place, and we hesitate not to 
say, that that operation alone performed at that particulartime 
is of the greatest injury tothe fertility of the soil. Nor is this 
all—the crop receives from one to three workings, as the 
planter may find the leisure, and to cap the climax, not only 
the pods are gathered, but very often the vines are either 
cut offor pulled up, and carried off, roots and all, to be used 
for fodder during winter, and if even this is not done, yet 
the cattle are turned into the field who remove them as 
effectually, and also all grass and herbage which may be in 
a‘fit state for them to consume. Can it be wondered at, 
that a field under such management deteriorates rapidly, 
for surely nothing less than a miracle could save it from 
destruction. Almost the same course is pursued in cultiva- 
ting the potatoe from the vine, but with this great differ- 
ence, that the ground is soon overshadowed with a luxu- 
riant growth, and when the crop is harvested a lar 
return is made to the soil ir the vines and fibres which 
remain, and which it is impossible to remove altogether, 
yet we believe that it will be found that a crop from the 
roots* exhausts or impoverishes a field less than a crop 
from slips. 

Having pointed out what appears to us to be the cause of the 
injury sustained by those fields in which the pea is cultivated 
as acrop, we will inquire in a subsequent number, whe- 
ther pursuing a different course and under different man- 

* There is a difference in the meaning attached to these terms in different 
parts of the State. In the lower districts the term Root petatoes is applied 
to the crop from the small potatoe, and the term slips to that raised trom 


vines. In the upper districts the term slips is attached to the first and vines 
to the last. 
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agement, the reverse will not be found to be the case, and 
whether it will not be beneficialto the planter to sow this 
crop for the purpose of turning them under for manure. 





Art. XI.— Proceedings of the United Agricultural Socie- 
ty of South-Carolina, at their meeting held in Colum- 
bia, December 15, 1829. 


[ communicaTED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST. ] 


At the annual meeting of the United Agricultural Soci- 
ety of South-Carolina, at Columbia, in December, 1829, 
communications were received from Mr. N. Herbemont of 
Columbia, and Mr. Abraham Geiger of Lexington Dis- 
trict, on the Culture of the Vine—read and ordered to be 
printed. On motion of Mr. Lawton of St. Andrews, the 
following resolution was adopted : 

‘“‘ Whereas, in an agricultural community like ours, it must 
be obvious that whatever may promote its interest ought to 
receive the fostering care of the Legislature of the State. 
And whereas it is a lamentable fact, that no institution (pub- 
lic or private,) exists where our youth can receive informa- 
tion on this all-important subject—Therefore, resolved, 
that each delegate representing the different Agricultural 
Societies in Columbia, be requested to bring the subject 
before the society he represents, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a memorial (previous to the meeting of the Legislature) 
praying the establishment of a Professorship of Agriculture 
in the South-Carolina College.” 

A premium of the value of forty dollars, was awarded to 
Mr. N. Herbemont, and the following resolution was adopt- 
ed : 

** Resolved, That a premium of the value of forty dol- 
lars, be offered for the best specimen of Wine (the product 
of this State for the year 1830) not less than three gallons, 
to be exhibited at the next meeting of the Society in De- 
cember, together with a statement of the produce of the 
vine in quantity. 

The premium will not be awarded unless there he two 
er more competitors.” 

Extract from the Minutes. 


ROBERT F. W. ALLSTON, 2. S. 
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On the proper distance for planting a Vineyard ; by N. 
HERBEMONT. Read before the United Agricultural So- 
ciety, of South-Carolina. 

“ Columbia, December 7, 1829. 

To the President and Members of the 

United Agricultural Society of So. Carolina. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Having hitherto had 
~ the honor of making to you at each session of your Society 
a report of my progress in the culture of the Vine, and the 
success I may have had in making Wine, I think it becoming 
that I should crave your indulgence, and continue to report 
yearly to you, as long as it may be useful to do so. 

In the culture of a new object in this country, one in 
which experience is to be acquired, unexpected difficulties 
will arise from soil, climate, and their accidental circum- 
stances. One of these was the impossibility of judging 
a priori of the proper distance at which vines, yet untried in 
the large way in this climate, were to be planted. In con- 
sequence of this, although I planted those which I presum- 
ed the most likely to produce good wine, farther apart 
than is done in France, 1 soon found that the very great 
luxuriance of their growth required for them a still greater 
distance. Many years were necessary to establish this, and 
this was but one of the difficulties to be encountered ; for 
experience soon proved that many other particulars were 
to be attended to, so as to suit, if possible, all probable 
contingencies. Thus great distance had, while the vines 
were yet small, a great appearance of lost ground, and 
when they had become large the disadvantage of ex- 
posing them, with their supports, to our high winds, which 
frequently prostrated them to the ground, to the manifest 
injury of the crop, as also of the vines themselves. The 
remedy to this was additional expense. Again, during 
very dry seasons, vines planted too close are much less in- 
jured than during wet ones; because the shade produced 
by close planting, prevents in a great degree. the evapora- 
tion of moisture from the soil; so that, although too much 
moisture is injurious, it is not then sufficient to produce the 
rot in the grapes, to which, I think, it is chiefly to be attri- 
buted ; when in a rainy summer, the close covering of the 
ground prevents the due evaporation, and therefore detains 
in it a superabundant moisture, which causes great devas- 
tation by the rot: and this was the case the last season. 
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From this follows the necessity of obtaining that state which 
will produce the least disadvantage under any circumstance. 
I never have known great heat, unconnected with great 
moisture, to be at all injurious to the grapes ; on the con- 
trary, ahot and dry summer has generally been found pro- 
ductive of the soundest as well as of the richest grapes, and 
our summers are oftener dry than wet. That state of things, 
therefore, which will permit the evaporation of the injuri- 
ous moisture in the soil, promises fairly the most beneficial 
results ; and this must be obtained by a sufficient distance. 
The grapes are perfectly well matured without being open 
to the direct rays ofthe sun; but the sun, or at least, heat- 
ed air, must circulate freely over the ground. 

I have ofiate years planted the vines ten feet by seven 
or eight feet, and I am satisfied that a greater distance 
would be still better. Many considerations induce me to 
believe that the most advantageous mode of planting a 
vineyard in this country, is to plant three or four rows ten 
feet apart, and the same distance in the rows, then to leave 
a vacant space equal to, or more than that occupied by the 
vines, then repeat the planting of three or four rows of vines, 
followed by a similar vacant space, and so on to the extent 
of the ground. The vacant spaces need not be lost; for 
they may be planted in small grain, peas, potatoes, or any 
thing else of low growth, which will not intercept the free 
course of the air between the vines. ‘That this mode or 
planting will be followed by full success, [ am warranted 
in asserting as my firm belief, particularly if the ground for 
the vineyard has been selected high and airy ; for 1 have 
vines, situated accidentally, according to this arrangement, 
which never have failed for the last six or seven years in 
producing an abundance of excellent fruit; and notwith- 
standing the great unfavorableness of the past summer, two 
of those vines, one of which is yet very young, produced 
grapes enough to make thirty gallons of first rate wine,* 

* The space which these two vines cover is seventy feet, by sixteen feet. 
Which, make the product at the rate of 1120 gallons per acre. There is 
no reason why an extensive vineyard as well situated and similarly treated, 
will not produce similar crops, when they have attained the same age. One 
of these vines is twenty years old, and the other only about nine. It is 
necessary to repeat, that these vines, particularly the older one, never have 
failed bearing much such acrop as they have this year, since they have 
been trained inthe manner they now are, and that is six or seven years. 


Neither have the grapes rotted durihg that period, except this year, not- 
withstanding which they produced at the enormous rate as above, which, 


at $2 per gallon, is, for 1120 gallons, $2240 per acre. 
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The grapes on these two vines did rot in a slight degree 
for the first time since they were trained according to the 
manner I have finally adopted ; but on my other vines it 
was very clear that the more their situation differed from 
the latter, the greater was the destruction by the rot. This 
was to this degree, that although I made only one hundred 
and sixty gallons of wine, this was much more than [I anti- 
' cipated until a few weeks before the time of vintage, when 
the rains ceased, and the few grapes that were spared, came 
to great perfection. Thus it is that we ought to avail our- 
selves of our very failures and derive instruction from them. 

My labours, gentlemen, in the pursuit of the successful 
cultivation of the vine, have been and still are great, and, 
if I may not flatter myself, on account of my age, to reap 
the full benefit of them, I may hope that my exertions will 
not be lost to those who may follow me, and that my expe- 
rience willenable them to plant vineyards and progress in 
the pursuit of their object, with ease and comparative cer- 
tainty of success, without having other than ordinary diffi- 
culties to overcome. I am happy to have it in my power 
to state that, although my success has been as yet only par- 
tial, several vineyards have been, and coutinue to be planted 
in this vicinity and elsewhere, which promise to give per- 
manency to this most interesting culture in this country ; 
and it is to be hoped that the labours of the enterprising 
gentlemen who are planting them, will not only be crowned 
with full success ; but also with the blessings of posterity. 
Among these, I must take the liberty of distinguishing one 
of them, Abraham Geiger, Esq. of Lexington district, who 
has now upwards of thirty acres in vines, whose zeal, when 
it shall be duly assisted by more experience, will be reward- 
ed by the richest returns. 

The longer I live, the more I see cause to lament that 
our Legislature has not thought this object of sufficient 
importance to afford ample means to make fuller and more 
extended experiments in this culture, either directly, or 
through your agency, gentlemen, by endowing your Society 
with adequate means to promote such and other similar 
objects. If the experiments, so far as I have made them, 
have been both laborious and expensive, how much more 
would they have been so, if I had possessed the means of 
extending them, as far as I was most anxious to do, in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, in different kinds of soils and sita- 
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ations, how can I forbear still to regret my inability to 
do what I conceived would almost necessarily have been 
followed by incalculable advantages to the State. We are 
more and more sensibly alive to our deficiencies in an ef- 
fective population, and, most incredibly astonishing, we 
do not take one step to remedy the evil. A country neces- 
sarily and almost exclusively agricultural, with a population 
thinly scattered over a large extent of territory, only sup- 
ported by Societies who vainly make great efforts ; for they 
are without funds ; whose energies are perfectly insufficient 
to the production of the good required ; because they are 
denied the sinews which alone are capable of producing 
successful exertions, is an anomaly which indicates that its 
primary interest is forsaken by its parent, that points di- 
rectly to something fundamentally wrong, and, I fear, be- 
tokens something which the stoutest of us dares not to look 
in the face ! 

I beg pardon, gentlemen, for this unbidden ebulition of 
my feelings, it forced itself upon me in spite of all my en- 
deavours to smother it. 1 begit may not be thought 
indecorous in a country where it is not only the right, but 
the sacred duty of every man to express his opinions, when 
they may possibly produce good. 

Enough of this. My theme is changed, and I must con- 
gratulate the country on some glimmerings of prospe- 
rity ; though, perhaps, I may be too hasty in this. We 
must, however, hail withjoy the feeblest dawn of brighter 
prospects ; we must rejoice at the prospects of success in 
the culture of the Sugar Cane in this State, and even in this 
very neighbourhood, by a gentleman celebrated for his 
judgment in such matters, and still more so by such ener- 
gy and abilities, that success is, with him, almost ascertain 
as enterprize. Such a rich commodity as sugar, when 
raised in abundance, in our State, must very much increase 
its wealth, and, by diverting some part of our land from the 
eulture of cotton, together with the great exertions of 
one of our honorable members of Congress, to bring the 
latter article in general use for the sails of our navy, the 
quantity of cotton raised must be lessened, and its use in- 
ereased, which must give us hopes of its rise in price. 

This must necessarily increase the capital of the State, 
and undoubtedly promote the interest of the rich planters, 
by giving them a more valuable commodity for market, 
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Will it, however, encourage thaftkind of population which 
it is our dearest interest to increase? I fear not. Let us 
hope, nevertheless, that, if it will not do this directly, it 
will doit indirectly, and that the increased wealth of the 
State will diffuse itself throughout, and enable us to turn 
our views steadily to the settling of our poorer lands with 
hardy and industrious farmers and cultivators of the vine, 
the silk, and of such other articles which our highly favored 
soil and climate are capable of affording. This, and only 
this, can render us permanently prosperous, and perhaps on 
this alone may depend our very existence as a free, inde- 
pendent and happy people. 

With the certainty that you, gentlemen, who are the 
united representatives of the agricultural interest of your 
country, will unite all your efforts for its best prosperity in 
whatever way it may be best promoted, I must again repeat , 
my entreaties for your indulgence and forgiveness, for what 
may appear to you rather too presumptuous in this paper, 
and beg youwill accept the assurance of my most sincere 


respect. 
N. HERBEMONT. 
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PART II. 
REVIEW. 


Anr. 1.— Essays on the Management of the Dairy; including 
the modern practice of the best Districts in the Manufacture 
of Cheese and Butter. Deduced from a series of observations 
made during thirty years’ practice; by J. Twamuey, and 
others. London, &c. 


Amone the various objects which should demand some of the 
attention of the Southern planter, none appears to have been so 
strangely overlooked and undervalued as the Dairy. Engrossed 
with the profitable crops which we have hitherto had it in our pow- 
er to grow, these appendages of every good farm or plantation 
have been suffered to fallinto neglect, and instead of being a 
source of profit to their proprietors, we very often find some pos- 
sessing from one to five hundred head of cattle, scarcely deriving 
from them a sufficient supply for their families, and enjoying 
but few of the luxuries which a well conducted Dairy affords. 
This is altogether to be attributed to the favourable circumstan- 
ces under which we have hitherto flourished as a State. Our 
products have been valuable, and as long as we were left to ma- 
nage our own concerns, we prospered. We were content to 
purchase our beef and our pork, our butter and our cheese, toge- 
ther with other notions from abroad, for we had the ample 
means to do so, and it was more profitable for us to devote our 
attention exclusively to our crops, than to the various little de- 
tails which it was necessary for us to attend to, in order to secure 
them. These we left to those who were less fortuntately situat- 
ed than we were, and from whom we were willing to receive our 
supplies. But things have changed, and we must change also ; 
we are no longer left to pursue our own course, we look not now 
abroad on a flourishing and a happy people—strange changes 
have been wrought within a few yearsin our condition. We 
look back with regret on the days which have passed, and with 
despondency to the future. We have been stricken in a vital 
part by the hands of those who should have supported us, and 
feelings have been engendered which ought not to have existed. 
We will not stay to inquire why or wherefore this has been done, 
we will not stop to ask whether it becomes us to yield to these 
measures or to resist them. These we leave to others, it is suf- 
ficient for us to know that the South has received a bles, from 
the effects of which it will require the energy and the firmness 
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of her sons to recover. Our daysof. prosperity, however, 
we trust, have not passed, for we still. possess the means of 
becoming great and powerful States, if we be but true to 
ourselves. Hitherto we have been the most dependent, whilst 
we have possessed the means of being the most independent 
agriculturists in the world. Every article, whether it be of ne- 
cessity or of comfort, can be supplied from among ourselves, 
nay, almost every article of luxury can be raised in some one 
of the Southern States, and yet we have slumbered aud slept, 
content with our condition, knowing little of, and seemingly 
caring less for the various sources of wealth which we have at 
our command. ‘This state of things cannot, must not, be suffer- 
ed longer to exist. 

Among the various schemes which have been devised in the 
Southern States for counieracting the effects of the Tariff, that 
which proposes that we should, as far as circumstances will per- 
mit, rely on our own resources, that we should produce as rapidly 
as possible, such articles as we have been hitherto in the habit 
of purchasing from abroad, and steadily pursue this system, 
until we shall either become independent of foreign supply, or 
again be left in unshackled liberty, to pursue such course as our 
policy may direct, appears to be likely to be attended with the 
greatest advantages. Nor is the scheme chimerical, but rather 
strongly to be recommended, for be the event of the present 
struggle what it may, from this we can derive nothing but benefit. 
Under this impression have we taken up the work, the title of 
which is prefixed to this article. ‘There are inany and more im- 
portant subjects towards which, we wish the attention of the 
agricultural community were directed ; but there is none of more 
general interest than the Dairy—from it, every family receives a 
daily supply, to be deprived of which, would be felt as an incon- 
venience of no small magnitude. Whether it will ever be an 
object with us to establish them on an extensive scale, and with 
a view to export, time alone will develope. 

A good Dairy and Kitchen Garden should be attached to 
every plantation, and these should be of that extent as to supply 
not only the wants of the family, but leave a sufficiency for the 
aged and infirm negroes of the plantation. With very little 
additional expense and labour, they might be so extended and 
managed as to furnish a supply equal to the wants of the whole 
plantation, and thus adding greatly to the comforts of our slaves. 
The increase of the stock and the additional quantity of manure, 
which might be acquired, would repay for all the outfits and 
expense in conducting the Dairy. The Kitchen Garden might 
be cultivated with the plough, or what would perhaps be still 
better, a piece of ground might be allotted for the growing of 
the common culinary vegetables, for plantation use, to be at- 
tended altogether with the plough. Our business at present is 
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with the Dairy, and we shall proceed to examine the work be- 
fore us, in order that we may lay before our readers such extracts 
and opinions as we hope will enable them to realize a greater 
product from their Dairies than they have hitherto done. 

The first thing to be attended to is the providing of a suitable 
building, for on it will depend in a great measure the success 
of all future operations. It would be best to have one construct- 
ed for this express purpose, and to have it detached from all 
others. No stagnant water, or any thing producing a noxious 
effluvia, should be near, and it would be advantageous to plant 
around, some deciduous trees which might afford shade 
during the summer, and through the winter would permit the 
sun to have full effect onit. Our author advises that the cattle 
should be brought up and milked near the dairy, as the carrying 
the milk any distance or permitting it to remain long before it is 
set in the pans, has a tendency to lessen the quantity of cream. 

The great object to be aimed at in constructing a dairy is so to 
build it that the temperature of the milk room may be kept as 
near to, from 50 to 55 deg. Far. as possible, as it is at this tem- 
perature that the greatest quantity of cream is yielded. Any 
considerable variation either above or below this, materially af- 
fects both the quality and quantity. In order to obtain this desi- 
rable degree some have used cellars, others have built dairies under 
ground, or conducted running streams of water through buildings 
built in the common way, whilst others have made use of double 
walls. Cellars and dairies under ground are apt to be damp, 
and consequently are thus far objectionable, but where this can 
be obviated, no doubt they may be used with considerable advan- 
tage. ‘The last plan is however the one which we would recom- 
mend, as it combines more of the advantages and fewer objec- 
tions than any other. Our author has sketched a building of this 
kind which we give below, accompanied with the various expla- 
nations required. We consider the proper construction of this 
building (as we before observed) of primary importance, and as 
this plan appears to us to be well fitted for the purpose intended, 
we shall be minute in our extracts, so that every part may be 
properly elucidated : 
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PLAN OF THE DAIRY AND 1TS APPURTENANCES. 














General Explanation of the Letters of Reference. 


Fig. 1. A, Is the Dairy in the centre, surrounded by open passages. B, 
Is the entry to the Dairy, from the North. C, The ice-house. D, The 
scullery, or wash-house, with the door from the south, and benches placed 
beneatls. J, Is a door with the milk-house, &c. h, Is the fire-place. 


Fig. 2. A, Is the milk-house. B, B, Are passages round it. c, Is the 
interior window, with the exterior window over it. d, Is the ventilator, or 
air-pipe. g, Is the exterior window. 


Fig.3 Represents the structure of the ventilator, d. i, Isthe valve at 
the top. k, Is the valve at the bottom, which communicates with the 
milk-house. n, Isa valve communicating withthe passage. 


‘“‘ The inside wall should be formed of brick or lath, plastered on both 
sides the outside wall may be lath plastered. The entry to the Dairy should 
be from the north at B, Fig. 1, but there should also be another communi- 
cation through the door f, into the anti-room; which will be convenient 
on many occasions, especially in the winter, when the outer door B. may 
be kept continually shut. The outward roof should be made of good 
slate or tiles ; the inner roof of plaster, made very close. Further, be- 
tween these two roofs there should be a vacant space, tor the circulation 
of air, as delineated inthe section of it, at Fig. 2, in which A, represents 
the inside of the milk-house, and B. B, the open area between the walls all 
round it. This space diminishes gradually towards the top, till at length it 
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terminates in the wooden chimney,d; which is intended to serve the pur- 
poses of a ventilator, and should be carried to the height of at least six or 
eight feet above the roof. Through this tube, that portion of air, which is 
heated through the outer wall when the sun acts upon it, will be instantl 
carried Off, so as never to affect the temperature of the inner wall. A 
valve, that shuts quite close at pleasure, is placed ati; which, when let 
down, prevents the escape of any air, and thusinterrupts at will the escape 
of heated air, just mentioned. The top of this ventilator is covered, by 
means of some boards, in the form ofa roof, which throws off the rain, with- 
out interrupting the current of air. There is also an opening from the top 
of the inner house, communicating with that tube, through which any 
poe es of air, which may be accidentally heated, will be at liberty to 

y off, as soon as it is generated. This tube is likewise furnished with a 
valve, which may be closed at pleasure. The floor of the milk-house is 
raised one step higher than the outside earth, which is on a level with the 
floor of the vacant area allround; by which means, the cold air, that may 
be precipated during the cold weather in winter, will be at liberty to flow 
off, without affecting the temperature within. 

In order to give light to the milk-house, a window is placed along the 
slant of the inside roof, at c, which looks towards the north, for as great a 
distance as shall be judged necessary. The glass in this window is puttied 
closely down, so as not to admit of being opened; on the slant of the out- 
side roof, at g, exactly over it, is placed another window, with the glass 
also puttied closely down, so as to admit the free passage of the light, with- 
out occasioning any interruption of the air between the two glasses. It is 
not likely that the sun, acting upon this window, either in the morning or 
evening, could have any sensible effect in altering the temperature of this 
apartment ; but, if such change should take place, the rays of the sun would 
be effectually prevented from falling on the inside of that structure, by 
erecting ascreen on the outside, to the east and west of the window. 

The passage round the milk-house should communicate with the exter- 
nal air below only at one place, namely, at the north side, at the threshold 
of the door B. Four openings may be made into the milk-house, about a 
foot from the floor, one on each side, for the purpose of ventilating it oc- 
casionally ; each of these should have a cover, by which they can be close- 
ly shut at pleasure ; and within such openings there should be stretched a 
piece of thin gauze, to prevent the access of insects or other vermin. If 
the valve at the top be occasionally opened when the sun shines bright, 
it will occasion a circulation of air from below upward, which will ca 
off any damp vapour that may arise ; but this should only be done when 
the confined smell indicates its necessity. 

” * * * * * 
The whole of the apartment within should be finished off with hard 
laster, neatly smoothed, without any kind of ornament, so as to admit of 
Ailes easily cleaned, as occasion may require.” 


A slab of marble or stone is placed in the centre, and a 
trough of stone passes through which should be filled with wa- 
ter, or when practicable, a running stream of water should be 
conducted through this apartment, which will tend much to 
keep it cool and fresh. The ventilator is deserving of parti- 
cular notice, as by it the temperature of the milk room can be 
regulated to a considerable degree. 


“‘ This pipe may be made, on three sides, of wood lined with plaster, for 
the sake of closeness: the fourth side, which should front the south, should 
be of glass, closely puttied, so as to be air-tight. The dimensions may 
vary, at pleasure, from one to two feet of internal diameter ; the wider it 
is from east to west, the more efficacious it will prove: its height, also, 
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may vary in like manner; but should not be less than six feet, as its ef- 
fects increase in proportion to its length. It should have one valve at top, 
immediately under the air-holes, as at i, Fig. 3, which can be shut at plea- 
sure, and another valve at the bottom, at k, which may be closed or not, 
as circumstances shall indicate. The lower pipe opens into the milk-house, 
and is of smaller dimensions than the higher pipe. The opening at one 
side, m, is closed ; at n, is a valve, which, when shut, cuts off all commu- 
nication between this pipe and the external area. By means of these valves 
_ the ventilator can be regulated at pleasure. 

When the sun shines, it acts freely through the glass upon the inside of 
the tube through its whole length, and consequently heats and rarefies the 
air in it, which gives a tendency to ascend with a velocity proportioned to 
the heat of the sun acting at the time, and also to the height of the tube 
conjoined. If the valve at i, be opened, this heated air will fly off through 
the air-holes at top, and of course a draught of air from below must then 
take place. If the milk-house require to be ventilated, the valve k is lifted 
up, while at the sametime the valve nis closed. The whole of the air, 
which is necessary to supply the current in the pipe, will then be drawn 
from the milk-house only, which may thus be completely ventilated at 
pleasure. Whenthe valvek islet down, andthe valves n are opened, 
the ventilation will take place only in the external area. If the valves k 
and n be both closed at the same time, no ventilation can take place below: 
but, in that case, in order to supply the current, a hole left for that purpose, 
towards the bottom of the tube, should be opened, to supply the waste 
from the external air. If, however, that hole be opened, while either of 
the valves are also up, it will tend only to diminish the suction from below; 
and, if the air-holes below be stopped up in whole or in part, the ventilation 
below may be entirely stopped, or moderated to any degree that may be 
judged requisite. 

In summer. it would be convenient in general to have the valve n, and 
the air hole of the pipe both open, and the valve & shut, unless occasion- 
ally, when a ventilation was required ; thus to allow the air that is heated 
in the inside of the south passage wall to escape. 

In winter, however, the valve n, should generally be closed, in order to 
prevent the air, which was thus heated in the passages by the action of the 
sun, from being carried off. This would tendto dimmish the cold in that 
area. The valvei should also, during the whole of that season, be kept 
closely shut, unless extraordinary circumstances should render it necessary 
to open it; and the air-hole at the bottom of the pipe should then also be 
closed, while the valve k should be left open. The effect of this apparatus 
would be, that the air, which is heated and rarefied by the sun, in the inside 
of the pipe, would expand itself downwards, being forced through the open- 
ing k, and consequently would tend to moderate the cold in the milk- 

ouse. 

The passage round the milk-house, which ought to be, at least, four feet 
wide, should answer the purposes of an apartment for keeping butter, or 
other things which require to be kept cool : it should have no windows, or 
other openings into it externally, but receive light from the inner apart 
ment, by a glazed window in each side of the milk-house, made perfectly 
close every way, so as to admit light only, without any communication of 
air. The walls of these passages should, on every side, be covered with 
plaster, wrought as smoothly as possible ; and this plaster should further be 
extended over the inside of the roof, and the outside of the inner roof, so 
as to make it perfectly air tight, if possible, especially towards the“upper 

A double coat ofplaster should, therefore, be applied with great care, 
so as to fill up all the cracks that occur in drying.” 


The apartment C. is intended for an ice-house, This would cer- 
tainly be a valuable appendage where that article could be ob- 
tained, but in the lower part of this State at least, we cannot 
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make use of it for that purpose. It is recommended by other 
writers to have an apartment for the receiving of the milk, and 
in which it should be suffered to cool, before it is carried into the 
milk room, as any quantity of newly drawn milk will tend to 
heighten its temperature, which should be avoided as far as pos- 
sible. The apartment C, could be used for this purpose. 


“‘ The apartment marked D, Fig. 1, p. 295, is intended to serve as a repo- 
sitory for the utensils ofthe Dairy, and a place in which they may be clean- 
ed and putin order, to be ready when they are wanted. For this purpose, 
ranges of shelves may be placed round the walls, and tables and other 
conveniences disposed where necessary The door should open from the 
south, where the roof projects about two feet over the wall, for a purpose 
that will presently be explained. At one end, A is a fire-place, on which 
should be fixed a cauldron of a proper size, for the purpose of the Dairy. 
At/f, is a door, leading directly into the Dairy, which pe | be employed 
occasionally in the summer, but should be used as the only entry to it in 
a during which season the door B, Fig. 1, should be kept constantly 
sbut. 

The intention of all these contrivances, it will easily appear, is, to enable 
the attentive owner of a Dairy to keep his milk in a proper degree of tem- 
perature, both duriug the summer and winter season, and to carry-on all 
the operations of the Dairy, with the least possible trouble or expense. 


-This equality of temperature in the milk-house, is of very material import- 


ance; as any considerable variation in the degree of heat tends greatly to 
derange his operations, and to diminish the value of the products of the 
Dairy. For instance, ifthe heat be too great, the milk suddenly coagulates 
without admitting of any separation of the cream ; and it is so quickly 
turned sour, as greatly to spoil or impede every operation. On the other 
hand, if the milk be exposed to too cold a temperature, the cream will sepa- 
rate from it slowly, and with difficulty ; it acquires a bitter and disagreea- 
ble taste, the butter can scarcely be made to come at all; and, when it is 
obtained, it is so pale in the colour, so small in quantity, of such a hard and 
brittle consistence, so poor to the taste, and of so little value in all re- 
spects, as to produce a very low price at the market, compared with what 
it oe have brought, had it been preserved in a proper degree of 
warmth.” 


Although a Dairy constructed on the above plan, will be 
more likely to preserve an equal temperature than most others, 
yet it will be found better calculated for the summer than winter. 
A very simple contrivance, will, however, preserve the temperature 
during that period atthe point desired, and even make it much ex- 
ceed it, were it necessary. Itis merely conducting a pipe from the 
upper part of a boiler, around the room, and causing it, after hav- 
ing made the circuit, to return againto the boiler, and empty 
itself into the lower part of it. ‘The heated water always hav- 
ing a tendency torise, will keep uppermost, and the water at 
the return end of the pipe being the coldest, will supply the 
place of that which has risen in consequence of being heated— 
this water will pass along the tube gradually giving out 
its heat, until in turn it becomes cooler than the rest, and 
having made its circuit is again received into the boiler, again 
to perform the same duties’ Thus is a constant circulation of 
hot water kept up, which lasts as long as any heat remains, 
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and by which the temperature of the room can soon be raised 
to any required height. This plan has been lately introduced 
into the hot houses in England, where a very high temperature 
is required, and will in all probability supercede all the old me- 
thods. The boiler might be erected in the apartment D, and 
the pipes conducted near the floor.* For an excelleut article 
on the winter management of the Dairy, we refer our readers to 
an article by Mr. Smith, of Maryland. 


* Vide 2nd Vol. Southern Agriculturist, p. 91. 
(To be continued. ) 





Arr. Il.— Propagation of the Orange and Lemon, 


1. Account of a rapid and successful mode of Grafting the 
Orange ; by Mr. James Reeve, Gardener, &c. §c. Garden- 
er’s Magazine, Vol. 3, p. 272. 

“2. Onthe Culture and Propagation of the Genus Citrus ; by AN 

Amateur. Ibid. p. 272. 


There are many of the fruit trees of the Tropical climates, 
which might be introduced into the Southern States, and which 
would require but little protection even during our winters, and 
which in time might become climatized. Some few have been 
among us for many years, but owingto a variety of causes have 
never been cultivated to that extent which they might, or which 
their merits entitle them to. Among these may be ranked the 
whole of the citrus tribe, whieh have in a great degree become 
climatized, even as far North as this place, but which owing to 
the system pursued, have been very slowly propagated. and their 
culture does not appear to be on the increase. One of the great- 
est hindrances has been the rearing of seedling trees ouly, in- 
stead of grafting or budding, these take such a length of time 
before they make any return, and are withal so uncertain, that 
not many are willing to encounter the trouble and labour requir- 
ed. But perhaps many of our readers are not aware that all of 
this tribe are readily propagated by budding and grafting, and 
most of them by cuttings and layers, this so shortens the time, 
which is required to bring them into a bearing state, that those 
who will undertake it, (following the directions which We shall 
give below,) cannot but be recompensed for the labour bestow- 
ed. In England they have many difficulties to coutend with, 
and the directions given relative to their culture, is not applica- 
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ble to our climate, yet we may learn much as to the method of 
propagating them, at least, and many useful) hints as to the treat- 
ment proper for them. 

We do not find much in Mr. Reeve’s communication worthy 
of particular notice, except that he always uses two-year old 
Lemon stocks to graft oranges on, having found from experience 
that they produce much the finest heads. There is nothing pecu- 
liar in his method of grafting or treatment. An Amateur in a 
subsequent number confirms this statement, and goes on to ob- 
serve— 


“‘ That lemon stocks are preferable to orange stocks, no one who has 
seen plants raised from one and the other can, for a moment, doubt ; but 
lemon stocks may, and will, in one year be fit to receive grafts. Lemon 
seeds sown in January, and placed on the shelf of a green house, with the 
assistance of a little 7 bdewes in a cucumber frame when two or three inch- 
es above the ground, and two shiftings into small pots in the course of the 
year, will afford excellent stocks for the January following. My system is 
to make a common hot-bed of dung, over which a cucumber frame is plac- 
ed early inthat month, into which are plunged my stocks of one year’s 
growth ; in about a fortnight’s time the sap will have run well, when I pre- 
pare my scions, much in the same manner as Mr. Reeve describes,* and 
engraft either by whip, cleft, or crown grafting, as my fancy, or the diame- 
ter of my scions, may lead me. I then plunge them in the same hot-bed, 
and even in the same places they stood in before grafting. In a fortnight 
or three weeks the grafts will have taken ; and a little discretion, as to tak- 
ing off the clay, bass, &c. &c. will only be required to secure the plants 
in perfect health and vigour. By this method I have had an orange tree, 
which was engrafted in January, standing on a drawing room table in 
March and April, with a two blossoms upon it. ‘Thisis done by taking 
a scion on which incipient bloom is perceived. 

The great advantage to be derived from taking the earliest period of the 
year for this operation will, independently of the time gained, be found to 

e two-fold : Ist, the stock is readily made to advance the scion in vege- 
tation. a matter of most necessary importance ; and, 2dly, should the graft 
fail, the stock, for two or three times over, may be employed for other 
scions. With this view, I take care not to cut down my stocks lower than 
within five or six inches of the surface of the mould. 

This method will be found to have gained one year in advance of Mr. 
Reeve’s method. What, then, shall we say to a method of raising orange 
trees even more rapid than this? It is as follows ee of the Madras 
citron are well known, by the most scientific cultivators of these plants, to 
afford the best stocks for every species of the orange tribe. A single cut- 
ting, oe into a small pot in steer the bottom part, or end of the cut- 
ting, being made to touch the shards — below the mould in the pot, 
<a plunged into a common hot-bed o dung, will, by March or April, be 
found sufficiently rooted and grown generally to allow of a scion being 
engrafted upon it. The rank nature, if Imay be allowed the expression, 
of the stock, will give prodigious vigour to the graft, and, in less than six 
months from the time of putting the cutting into the pot, a more beautiful 
and luxuriant-growing tree will be gained in this manner, than will be gain- 
ed by Mr. Reeve’s method in two years, or my own method in one year. 
} saw the effect of this experiment last spring. It had been tried, with the 
fullest success, by a most able and experienced gardener, whose skill in 
the management of this tribe of plants, of which his employer has a rare 


* Steeping them in milk warm water for about five minutes.—Ed. So. Agr. 
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collection, far exceeds any thing of the kind which has yet come to my 
knowledge.” 


The remainder of his communication is principally occupied 
with strictures on the system pursued in Europe in cultivating 
this genus. In the course of his observations he remarks, that 


“ The citrons, lemons, shaddocks, and limes will be found easier to pro- 
pagate than the oranges. Of the latter, the Mandarins, sweet, bitter, and 
flat; the Tangerine; andthe Myrtle-leaved, are the most difficult to secure 
in engrafting. The China, the Seville, the Bloody, and the Box leaved 
seldom fail. The Sweet Lemons, Forbidden Fruit, and all the above nam- 
ed coarser sorts, willbe found to grow readily from cuttings, and make 
handsome plants. Oranges do not grow readily from cuttings; and my 
rule, therefore, has been to raise them by engrafting, giving the whole of 
my stocks to them, while I have propagated the coarser sorts by cuttings.” 





SELECTIONS. 


[FROM THE NEW-YORK FARMER. ] 


Art. I.—On the Culture and Manufacture of Tea, communicat- 
ed by an American gentleman, for the New-York Farmer and 
Horticultural Repository. 


You ask of me some notices of the state of horticulture in 
Brazil. It would be as easy to furnish you with a sketch of the 
notions upon political economy entertained by the Patagonians, 
or an elaborate essay upon the state of the fine arts among the 
Hottentots. A people who know nothing of butter except as it 
comes to them salted from Ireland, and who derive all their po- 
tatoes from the same country, cannot be supposed to have made 
any very brilliant discoveries in farming or horticulture. It is 
accordingly of the simplest kind. ‘They get as much from the 
earth as can be obtained with the least possible trouble, and smile 
incredulously if you tell them of the importance of paying more 
attention to the introduction and culture of foreign vegetables. 
Of late years, the numerous French, English, and American 
residents have shown them the possibility of raising these vege- 
tables, and one may now see in the markets occasienally, cab- 
bages, turnips, and even sallad! There is, however, a Royal 
Botanic Garden, formerly under the direction of a skilful Ger- 
man, but now going rapidly to decay under the slothful man- 
agement of a Portuguese Carmelite Friar. As this garden has 
obtained some celebrity in books of travels, I will furnish you 
with a few remarks which I made when I visited it in 1826-7. 
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And as the most interesting feature of this garden was the ex- 
tensive tea plantations, I herewith furnish you with such notes 
as relate more immediately to that subject. , 

Tea plants occupy a space from eight to ten acres in the gar- 
den. ‘They are planted at the distance of four feet from each 
other. They are handsome shrubs, about two feet in height. 
When I saw them they looked rather bare, as they had been 
recently stript in part of their leaves. This is repeated several 
times during the year, and hence arises the different sorts we 
have in the market. No particular care seems to be taken of 
the plants, and they bloom in the months of July, August and 
September. You are aware that the old king of Portugal, Don 
John, when driven to Brazil, took great pains to introduce the 
cultivation of the tea plant. He not only obtained the plants, 
but also two or three hundred Chinese who were perfectly ac- 
quainted with their management. They are now scattered about 
the country. 1 have several times been accosted by these peo- 
ple with a request to purchase some tea, samples of which they 
carried with them. It made one almost fancy himself in the 
celestial empire. 

The most curious circumstance in relation to tea is the ease 
with which it is prepared for market. I witnessed the whole 
operation and can therefore speak confidently on the subject. 

The gathered leaves are exposed to the air for a few hours, 
until they begin to wilt, as it is popularly called. They are 
then thrown into circular pans set in brick work, under which 
is a moderate fire. ‘These pans are of iron, four feet in diame- 
ter, and about a foot deep ; the leaves are stirred briskly about 
in these pans for ten minutes or longer, according to the judg- 
ment of the operator, when they are thrown out to another per- 
son who is ready to receive them. This person holds before 
him a flat wicker, or willow frame, about two feet wide and 
four feet in length, slightly inclined toward the floor. He strews 
the leaves upon this frame and lays over it another frame of the 
same dimensions and materials. This is moved rapidly to and 
fro for several minutes, and by this simple operation the leaves 
are curled up and fall at the lower end of the frame into baskets 
conveniently placed for their reception. This part of the pro- 
cess surprised me exceedingly, for all travellers assert that every 
leaf is rolled up separately by hand, and I have even heard it 
maintained that it is only the small and delicate hand of the 
Chinese that can be advantageously employed for this purpose. 
Those leaves from which the moisture has not been sufficiently 
expelled, remain adhering to the frame, are of course not affect- 
ed by the process, and are returned again to the heated pans. 
When a sufficient quantity of the curled leaves has been obtain- 
ed, they are placed for a short period over a strong fire to drive 
off any remaining moisture, and are then put up into papers or 
chests for immediate use. 
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I inquired how much tea could be obtained annually from a 
single shrub, but no one appeared to have ever thought upon the 
subject; they were unable at least to make even a tolerable 
guess about it. Judging from the size of the plant and the num- 
ber of times it is stripped, I should conjecture that each plant 
would produce about three pounds annually; and this I think 
is still within bounds. 

It is propagated by slips, and was of the species 7’. viridis, 
or green tea. 

I do not know if any attempts have been made to introduce 
the cultivation of the tea plant into the United States, but if it 
could be once introduced, I have not the least doubt but that 
it would be a much more profitable crop than cotton or sugar. 
Six men could cure and prepare for market the crop of a hun- 
dred acres ; and the most laborious or tedious part of the opera- 
tion—the picking and assorting the leaves would only require the 
aid of women and children. 

At atime when the English are straining every nerve to in- 
troduce the culture of the tea plant intg their East Indian pos- 
sessions, under the expectation of being at no distant day shut 
out from the Chinese market, it may well be worth our while 
to inquire whether we cannot render ourselves independent also 
of a foreign supply. I do not pretend to any very profound ac- 
quaintance with the ‘‘ metaphysics of commerce,” as _ political 
economy has been called, but I should certainly think, that our 
tea trade cannot be very profitable to the country, as it is one in 
which neither our staple commodities nor the products of our 
manufacturing industry, are given in exchange. 

But let us examine whether our climate or soil offer any im- 
pediments to the successful introduction and cultivation of the 
tea plant. ; 

There is perhaps no country in the world whose climate re- 
sembles our own so much as that of China. This country ex- 
tends with a medium breadth of six hundred miles along the 
eastern sea; and is included between the 22d and 41st degrees 
of north latitude; north easterly winds prevail and bring with 
them the same‘kind of weather which we experience in the U. 
States. From a meteorological table derived from Dr. Lynn, 
who accompanied the English embassy in their travels from the 
southern to the northern extremity of China, it appears that du- 
ring the months of September, October and November, the 
thermometer varied between 45 and 75 deg. though it was _ rarely 
as low oras high as either of these points. There were frequent 
and sudden changes of temperature, amounting to 10 or 15, and 
even 20 degrees, within the twenty-four hours. Our Dr. Rush 
had long ago pointed out in some of his philosophical Essays 
the very great resemblance in these particulars between the cli- 
mate of China and that of the United States, and hence we may 
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conclude that there is nothing in our climate to prevent the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the tea plant. 

Dr. Abel mentions that the green tea district is embraced be- 
tween the 29th and 31st degrees, which correspond to the north- 
ern parts of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. 

The black tea districts are confined within narrower limits, 
that is to say, between the 27th and 28th degrees of north lati- 
tude. Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, would correspond with 
this in the United States. 

But as the temperature of those States which lie to the west 
of the great Apalachian ridge of mountains is much higher than 
in corresponding latitudes on the sea coast, I confidently expect 
that the tea plant could be successfully cultivated in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Illinois. It must. however, be remembered that 
these limits assigned by Dr. Abel to the tea districts in China, 
are not fixed and permanent. Circumstances which the prover- 
bially cautious policy of the Chinese do not permit us to unveil, 
may, perhaps, have confined its more general cultivation to a 
district of not more than,250 miles in extent. It is found, how- 
ever, growing in the latitude of 32 deg. corresponding nearly to 
that of Savannah, in Georgia, and we know from Kempfer that 
it is successfully cultivated in Japan, as far north as the 45th 
degree of latitude. It has also been introduccd at St. Helena, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and as we have seen above, at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Having thus shown that there is nothing in its geographical — 
situation opposed to its introduction into the United States, let 
us examine the nature and composition of the soil upon which 
it is most extensively raised in China. 

The intelligent author above quoted, states that it appeared to 
be most generally cultivated on sides of mountains, where there 
can be but little accumulation ofvegetable mould. The plarta- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro, was on a level plain, composed of loose 
sand, resulting from the decomposition of granite rocks. As 
far as the tea districts of China have been examined, the rocks 
of the country are found to consist of sandstone, slate, and gra- 
nite. ‘The result of all observations has clearly shown that for 
the successful cultivation of the tea plant, nothing more is re- 
quired than a meagre soil and a moderate temperature. Both 
these requisites I believe may be found in our country; it only 
remains to mention one circumstance that may be supposed to 
be adverse to the raising of tea. We are accustomed to see it 
occasionally in our hot houses, and hence we might be led to 
conclude that it would not flourish in the open air all the year 
round. The only meteorological table to which I have been 
able to refer, shows that in the latter part of the month of No- 
vember, the thermometer stood in the black tea district at 40, 
and the observations for fhat manth, showed a continual and re- 
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gular decrease of temperature. We all know that ice and snow 
are familiar occurrences in the northern districts of China; and 
we have already seen what a striking resemblance there is be- 
tween that climate and our own. I conclude, then, that the tea 
plant might withstand even severe frosts; and I am not ac- 
quainted with any circumstance to oppose its introduction into 
the United States. 


Respectfully yours, 
I. E. D. 





[From THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. } 


Art. II1.—On Straw, considered as Food for Cattle, and on the 
Advantages that would result to Agriculture from the total con- 
sumption of it. 


When cattle are to be fed with straw, it should not be given 
them too long or entire, it being more agreeable, as well as more 
readily digested, when cut very short. In Spain, the horses, 
which are fed upon straw bruised and cut very short, mixed with 
barley, would not keep in full vigour, were it not given them 
much divided. It also furnishes an excelfent food when mixed 
with pounded seeds, meal or flour, roots, such as boiled carrots, 
turnips, or potatoes, hashed oak-leaves, hay, or any other kind 
of fodder, especially in its natural state, when the season per- 
mits. Straw, in its natural state, containing less nutritious mat- 
ter than hay, it is necessary to make up its deficiency in this 
respect by artificial means, or by the addition of other substances 
containing an excess of nutrition. Experience apprises us that 
almost all vegetable substances are capable of receiving modifica- 
tions and combinations, which create or develope in them nutri- 
tious qualities, which, without such preparation, exist only in a 
feeble degree. These substances are more or less developed, 
according to the degree of elaboration which they receive. It is 
for this purpose that nature has given three stomachs to the 
herbivorous animals, that, by means of three successive elabo- 
rations, the vegetables which they eat, whether fresh, or in the 
dry state, may, in being decomposed, undergo elementary com- 
binations, fitting them for digestion and nutrition. In the usual 
order of the natural functions, the animal assimilates but a small 
part of the alimentary matters which really exist in the food 
which it takes. This fact is proved by the circumstance, that 
the excrements of animals which use succulent food, or which 
are put to fatten, produce a more fertilizing manure, on account 
of their containing a larger quantity of substantial parts. How 
should the cows which are fed at Ruras, in Norway, for several 
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months in the year, on horse-dung, softened with a little hot 
water, and mixed with chopped straw, remain in good condition, 
were that substance destitute of a!l nutritious properties? Cer- 
tain other animals find subsistence in the excrements’ of other 
species, such as hogs, poultry and fishes. Sheep-dung furnish- 
es an excellent food for the latter.—If, therefore, substances pos- 
sessing little nutrition be made to undergo a preparation suscep- 
tible of developing new principles, or of facilitating the action 
of the stomach and intestines upon these substances, they will 
present a greater mass of parts capable of affording nourishment. 
Thus bruised or pounded seeds are more nutritious than when 
left whole ; bread more than flour; fermented legumes more 
than those which are not fermented; boiled roots or other sub- 
stances, more than those which are raw ; and, if we push our 
trials farther, we shall find that old linen, wood or straw, when 
submitted to certain preparations, are capable of producing su- 
gar, or at least syrup, incomparably more nutritious than the 
matter of which it has been formed. All the organic substances 
derived from the vegetable kingdom, however juiceless they may 
appear to us, are capable of being converted into food ; and a 
day will no doubt arrive when chemistry will solve this great 
problem. Sutin our present state of knowledge, what is the 
preparation that straw should be made to undergo, to render it 
more nutritious? It will consist of softening and modifying its 
organization, by subjecting it to boiling, and thus making it 
pass, as it were, through a first digestion. This operation is 
neither difficult nor expensive. All that is necessary, is to con- 
struct cisterns or reservoirs of mason-work, lined with good 
cement. A door is made in the upper part for introducing the 
chopped straw, and in the lower part another door by which 
it may be withdrawn. These two openings may be convenient- 
ly shut by means of two strong boards. A furnace, placed be- 
side it, is furnished with a kettle, which carries the vapour into 
the reservoir by means of a tube. The straw thus prepared is 
distributed warm to the cattle, after being mixed with various 
other substances. Some of these substances may even be pre- 
pared along with the straw. This apparatus will also serve for 
boiling potatoes, beet-roots, &c. intended for the food of hogs 
or poultry. Itwill, perhaps, be asked, what are the kinds of straw 
that afford most nourishment to cattle ? Oat-straw appears to be 
the best of the cereal kinds; then that of barley, wheat, and 
rye ; but peas-straw, and that of the leguminous plants in gene- 
ral, is more substantial. It is also of importance to take into 
consideration the greatest relative produce of each kind of straw. 
The same piece of ground will yield about the following propor- 
tions : wheat-straw 16, peas-straw 13, oat-straw and _ barley- 
straw 10. We have next tu determine what are the other ali- 
mentary substanees which ought to be mixed with straw, espe- 
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cially when it is to be given to working-animals, or for the pur- 
pose of producing milk. One of the most nutritious prepara- 
tions is the mixture of straw with cakes of oleaginous seeds, re- 
duced to powder. An American farmer obtained an excellent 
fattening substance for his oxen, by mixing with a decoction of 
lint-flower, straw heated in boiling water, colza-powder, and 
oat-meal, the whole seasoned with a little salt; for the same 
purpose a jelly has been employedin England, made of linseed, 
boiled for two hours, after being left to macerate in water during 
twenty-four hours. It is mixed with straw or wheat chaff. Sev- 
eral experiments of this kind, repeated in America, have af- 
forded successful results in the fattening of cattle. Linseed has 
been boiled in a quantity of water sufficient to form a jelly of 
moderate consistence ; the boiling should be continued for an 
hour and a half, and it is necessary to stir the mass frequently, 
that the seed be not burnt. 'Totwo measures of linseed there 
are added three of bruised barley ; and when the whole is well 
boiled, it is mixed with four measures of chopped straw, and 
given warm to the animals which are to be fattened. Should 
they refuse this food, from not being accustomed to it, they are 
readily habituated to it, by mixing a little molasses with it, and 
by giving them but a very small quantity at first. Cattle may 
also be fattened by mixing straw while still moist and warm, 
with meal or flour, such as of barley, wheat, peas, oats, maize, 
&c. or with bruised seeds. It is proved that seed given entire 
produces the loss of a tenth part in nutrition, a tenth part being 
voided by the animals without undergoing any change. The 
seeds are bruised by passing them between two cylinders. If 
moistened and brought to germination, they are more nourish- 
ing. When the seeds cannot be bruised, they are rendered more 
digestible by being steeped in water for halfa day. Bread crum- 
bled and mixed with straw, affords a still more nutritious ali- 
ment than seed or meal, and it would probably be advantageous 
to give it in preference. Bran contains little alimentary sub- 
stance, but it may ke increased by moistening it with water, and 
allowing it to ferment until it sours. When the object is to 
feed beasts well without fattening them, the quantity of the 
above substances, mixed with the straw, is diminished, or they 
are substituted by others, according to the products of each lo- 
eality. Thus, peas, fetches, lupines, beans, millet, and espe- 
cially maize, after being bruised or macerated in water, and 
mixed with straw, furnish an excellent food. The leaves of 
cabbage, and various leguminous plants, those of the elm, pop- 
lar, ash, maple, and oak, afford an advantageous mixture. 
Roots, especially carrots, turnips, and potatoes, are not less pro- 
fitable. In wine countries, the refuse of grapes may also be 
employed; in short, almost whatever comes to hand of farm 
produce. Salt ought always to enter into these preparations. 
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The liking which cattle of all kinds evince for this substance, 
proves how useful it is to their health, and how much it adds to 
the energy of their digestive powers. The leaves of various plants 
may be made to undergo preparations, rendering them more in- 
viting and more salubrious to cattle. Those of most of our fo- 
rest trees, dried, and sprinkled with salt, yield an excellent fod- 
der, which may be mixed with chopped straw. In Prussia and 
some other parts of Germany, a kind of choucroute is prepared, 
by putting cabbage, and even clover, in large stone receptacles, 
after chopping them and sprinkling them with salt. The mix- 
ture is then allowed to ferment, and yields an excellent food. 
The peasants of Swabia preserve the leaves of cabbage, beet, 
radishes, salads, &c. for feeding their cattle. After throwing 
them into boiling water, they heap them up in boxes, five or six 
feet square, which they construct of boards, fastened to four 
uprights ; they then cover them with boards, on which they 
place stones. Every eighth day they add new layers of leaves, 
which they take care to salt. The whole becomes sour, and is 
preserved for winter use.—Annales de l’ Agriculture Francaise, 
Dec. 1828, 





Art. [ILf.—Liquid Manure. 


Liquid Manure.—The farmers of German Switzerland give 
the name of giille, in French lizier, to the liquid manure obtain- 
ed from their stalls and stables, and collected into underground 
pits or reservoirs, in which it is allowed to ferment in a mucous 
or slimy state. The manner of collecting it, adopted by the 
agriculturists of Zurich, is as follows:—The floor on which 
the cattle are stalled is formed of boards, with an inclination of 
4 in. from the head to the hinder part of the animal, whose ex- 
crements fall into a gutter behind, in the manner usual in Eng- 
lish cow-houses. The depth of this gutteris 15 in. its width 
10 in. ; it should be so formed as to be capable of receiving at 
pleasure water to be supplied by a reservoir near it: it commu- 
nicates with five pits by holes, which are opened for the passage 
of the slime, or closed, as occasion requires. The pits, or reser- 
voirs of manure, are covered over with a floor of boarding, pla- 
ced a little below that on which the animals stand. This cover- 
ing is important, as facilitating the fermentation. The pits, or 
reservoirs, are made in masonry, well cemented, and should be 
bottomed in clay, well beaten, in order to avoid infiltration. 
‘There should be five, in order that the liquid may not be disturb- 
ed during the fermentation, which lasts about four weeks. ‘Their 
dimensions should be calculated according to the number of api- 
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mals the stable holds, so that each may be filled in a week: but 
whether full or not, the pit must be closed at the week’s end, in 
order to maintain the regularity of the system of emptying. The 
reservoirs are emptied by means of portable pumps. In the 
evening the keeper of the stables lets a proper quantity of water 
into the gutter ; and on returning to the stable in the morning, 
he carefully mixes with the water the excrement that has fallen 
into it, breaking up the more compact parts, so as to form of the 
whole an equal and flowing lhquid. On-the perfect manner in 
which this process is performed, the quality of the manure main- 
ly depends. The liquid ought neither to be too thick, for then the 
fermentation would be difficult, nor too thin, for in that case it 
would not contain sufficient nutritive matter. When the mixture 
is made, itis allowedto run off into the pit beneath, and the 
stable-keeper again lets water into the trench. During the day, 
whenever he comes into the stable, he sweeps whatever excre- 
ment may be found under the cattle into the trench, which may 
be emptied as often as the liquid it contains is foundto be of a 
due thickness. The best proportion of the mixture is three 
fourths of water to one fourth of excrement, if the cattle be fed 
on corn: if in a course of fattening, one-fifth of excrement to 
four-fifths of water will be sufficient.—/( Bull. du Comité d’ Ari. 
de la Soc. des Arts de Geneve.) 

This mode of increasing the manure produced by stalled cattle 
and cows is in general use in Holland and the Netherlands, and 
we have seen it practised in France, at Trappe and Grignion, 
near Versailles ; at Roville, near Nancy; at Ebersberg and 
Schleissheim, near Munich ; and at Hohenheim and Weil, near 
Stuttgard. We would strongly recommend the practice to the 
British farmer, and not to the farmer only, butto every cottager 
who keeps acow or pig; nay, to the cottager who is without 
these comforts, but who has a garden, in which he could turn the 
great accession of manure so acquired to due account. Let him 
sink five tubs or large earthen vessels in the ground, and let 
the contents of the portable receiver of his water-closet, all the 
water used for washing in the house, soap-suds, slops, and fer- 
mentable offal of every description, during a week, be carried 
and poured into one of these tubs ; and if not full on the Satur- 
day night, let it be filled up with water of any kind, well stirred 
up, the lid replaced, and the whole left for a week. Begin on 
the Monday morning with another tub; and when, after five 
weeks, the whole five tubs are filled, empty the first at the roots 
of a growing erop, and refill ; or use two larger tubs, apd _ con- 
tinue filling one for a month ; then begin the other, and at the 
end ofa month empty the first ; and so on.— Cond. 
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Art. IV.—Information on the Transplantation of Plants and 
Shrubs in full verdure ; by M. L’ Abbe Beruese. 
[FROM THE ANNALES D HORTICULTURE. ] 

Hitherto, I do not know, that any method has been discover- 
ed, of transplanting in full verdure a rare plant, without its be- 
ing injured by this removal. All the modes which have been 
indicated, are confined to taking up with the roots, as much earth 
as possible ; but no process has been devised, by which this shall 
remain attached to the roots, so that the plantscan be transport- 
ed from one place to another with safety. It is known, that this 
is sometimes successfully done, by placing a cask without a head 
over the plant, and sinking it into the earth by repeated blows, 
until the lump about the roots is detached and retained within 
the cask ; but if the roots are extended horizontally, the edges 
of the cask, cut or injure them ; besides, the violent blows given 
to the cask, to sink it into the earth, loosens that about the roots, 
in proportion to the depth it is settled, and the plant withers, and 
at last perishes. 

An experiment, which has been several times repeated, has 
convinced me, that a plant growing in the open ground, and es- 
pecially a rare shrub, or small tree of any kind, even those 
which, from the disposition of their roots, can never be taken up, 
with a ball of earth adhering to them, may be transplanted with 
facility ; this mode is easy, not expensive, and can be practised 
by every one. 

Suppose it is desirable to transplant a Sweet Brier, which 
has been long budded, with a stock four, six, ten, or twelve feet 
in height, in full verdure, and even in bloom, isolated, or plant- 
ed against a wall. Ifthe Sweet Brier is over four feet high, I 
fasten it to a strong stake ; I then trace upon the earth, a circle 
nearly double the diameter of the lump of earth, which I wish to 
retain upon the roots, and commence digging a trench round 
this prescribed mass, and when it is ascertained that there are 
no roots, which would retain it in the ground, I fill the trench 
with liquid plaster of Paris. This plaster envelopes the lump 
of earth round the plant, and secures it immediately, as if it 
were in a box. When the plaster has consolidated, and is about 
half dry, I take up the plant, and remove it where I choose. 

I transplanted, last summer, three large budded Sweet Briers, 
a Magnolia cordata, a Daphne collina, and three Cypress trees, 
six feet high, which had been set out five years ; all these suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; the roses, which were in flower, and full of 
buds, continued to bloom after transplantation, and to grow as if 
they had not been removed. 








us. 


PART IIrI. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Silk Worms.—Chloride of lime, has been found very beneficial in purifying 
the air where silk worms are kept in considerable quantities. “The mor- 
tality so common in this insect from the miasma of the atmosphere, is thus 
prevented.” Mr. Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, in 10th vol. of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, p. 124, gives an account of an experiment made by him, 
which we here insert :— 

Chloride of Lime.—The weather had been damp for a few days, and"§ 
somewhat remiss in my attention to the worms. On going into the room 
I found aconsiderable number dead, and many evidently diseased—there 
was no mistaking the nature of the disease—it was the tripes, and it had 
fairly become epidemic. The effluvium in the room was almost intolera- 
ble. I procured the chloride of lime, put about two large table spoonfuls 
in a plate with about a gill of water, placed it on the floor in the middle of 
the room, and closed all the windows and doors ; this was about 9 o’clock 
at night. Next morning I went intothe room, when to my astonishment, 
there was not the slightest taint of the effluvium to be perceived—the air 
was as sweet as that of any roum in the house—and I could not perceive 
that a single worm had died during the night. I replenished the plate with 
fresh chloride, and have done so every evening since, and there is no ap- 
pearance of the disease remaining. I communicated these facts to a friend, 
who has lost nearly his whole (a very large) establishment by the same 
disease. He tried it, and found that it purified the air in the room effectual- 
ly; but he has not had time to ascertain its effects upon the diseased worms. 

Chloride of lime is commonly known by the name of bleaching salts, is 
to be had at most of the chemical laboratories, and drug shops, and isa very 
cheap article—$12 50 per hundred pounds, 25 cents the single pound. 

Strawberries.—I have been induced to make the present communication, 
from having been informed by a young man from near Salem, of the man- 
agement of a bed in his father’s garden, which was planted about twenty 
years ago, and still continues very productive. It contains about two square 
perches—and the present season twenty quarts were gathered in a morning, 
and strawberries measuring three inches and three-fourths round, were fre- 
quently feund. The manner in which this bed has been managed and made 
so productive, is, as soon as the fruit is all gathered, mow the vines close 
off, and cover the bed four or five inches with rotten wood, drawn fresh 
from the wood land, where old logs have been left to decay. The straw- 
berry vines will shoot through this covering, and there will be no farther 
labour necessary, but to keep the running vines cut off to prevent their tak- 
ing root ; twelve inches square was the distance at which the plants of the 
above described bed were planted.—Village Record. 
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GIDEON B. SMITH’S IMPROVED SILK REEL. 


Cc 


’ 
#This is animprovement onthe Silk Reel of Piedmont, the most approv- 
ed Reel of Europe. The improvement consists in the simplicity of the 
machinery, compared with that of the Piedmontese Reel, the operation of 
both being exactly the same. A, isa cylinder eight inches diameter and 
eight inlength. B, a circular groove, half an inch deep, which has a swee 
of sixinches To lay out this groove, a strip of paper six inches wide an 
of the exact length of te cylinder’s circumference, is doubled, and with 
the compass a sweep is made from the middle of one end of the doubled 
paper to the edge and thence to the middle of the other end; the paper is 
then turned over and the same sweep made on the other side, in an oppo- 
site direction. The paper is then laid on the cylinder, and the groove 
marked upon it for cutting. 'Thus on each side of the cylinder the groove 
will form a semi-circle meeting in the middle, and will thus cause a pecu- 
liar motion to the traversing bar, (C,) which it will cause to move slowly 
at the extremities of its course and rapidly in the centre, thus giving time ~ 
for the threads to take hold of the rails of the reel on thé outside of the 
skein before it begins to move back. C, the traversing bar, with the brass 
hooks through which the silk passes. D. a bar of ofthe frame on which 
a brass plate is fixed, with small holes, for the silk to pass through, and 
which stands immediately over the vessel containing the cocoons. E, the 
drum, 18-inches diameter fF, the pully, 10 inches diameter. The size of 
the drum and pully precludes the possibility of the band slipping. 

The whole frame is five feet long, four high, and two wide in the clear, 
and the timber about two inches square. [tis put together with keys, for 
the'convenience of taking down and putting up. 

The necessity of the machinery for producing the vibratory motion of 
the traversing bar, will be understood when it is stated, that, if the threads 
are laid on the rails as cotton is reeled, they would adhere and become use- 
less, as they could not be separated. The traversing bar causes them to be 
laid on in such a manner as to obviate this entirely. By a small handle 
near the rim of the drum, the reel is turned. With this reel the relative 
proportionate diameter of the drum and pully is necessary, to produce the 
proportionate movement of the traversing bar, and the revolution of the 
reel, as the bar must move back and forth five times, while the reel makes 
nine revolutions, and as the groove is formed, one revolution of the cylin- 
der causes the bar to move out and back once.—Am. Farmer. 
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Breaking Steers to the Yoke.—Mr. Epiror: With many farmers it is com- 
mon to neglect the breaking of steers to the yoke, and training them to 
business, uatil they are three years old, and in some instances longer. Such 
neglect must be altogether wrong, as the task becomes much greater, and 
the chastisement and suffering which they must necessarily undergo during 
the process of breaking, is much more severe than would he needful at an 
earlier period. 

From my own experience and observation, I have found it to be the bet- 
ter way to begin the training of steers as soonasthey area year old. At 
this early period, they are easily managed by a boy of fourteen, who can- 
not be better or more profitably employed, for two or three hours in a day, 
occasionally, than in disciplining them to the yoke, and learning them to 
draw. When theyare neglected until they are three or four years old, in 
most instances, they never become perfeetly steady and docile: while, on 
the other hand, if trained at an early age, they seldom fail of being steady 
and gentle, and good for business. The earlier they are disciplined and 
trained to business the better, provided they are not made to go beyond the 
bounds of reason, or what their age and strength will admit. 

Worcester County, March 2. A FARMER. 

[New England Farmer. 


Manchester Agricultural Society.—One of the distinguishing features of 
the Manchester Agricultural Society. appears to be, the discnssing of Agri- 
cultural subjects proposed from the Chair. At the last meeting, after the 
cloth had been withdrawn, and several toasts drank, the Chairman rose and 
read the subjects proposed for discussion, viz: “‘ lst—What are the best 
serts of grass seed to be sown upon laying down land for pasture? 2d— 
What are the merits of Mangel Wurtzel, compared with Turnips, Carrots, 
Potatoes, Cabbages, and other winter food for cattle?” On the first, there 
was very little said, but an animated discussion took place on the second, 
in which many eminent agriculturists engaged. It chiefly turned on the 
comparative merits of Swedish Turnips, and Mangel Wurtzel, as food for 
cattle. We gather from the remarks made, that Mangel Wurtzel produ- 
ces the greatest quantity of milk, that itis thinner than that produced 
from the Swedish Turnip, but does not taste of it. The Swedish Turni 
will yield more butter and cheese, and is better fitted for feeding stock. 
Each of these roots had its warm supporters, and although they maintain- 
ed to the last, their relative positions, yet much good was done, by the dis- 
closure of several facts connected with their culture and use. We submit 
it to the consideration of our Agricultural Societies, whether similar dis- 
cussions at their respective meetings might not be attended with much ad- 
vantage, and if the substance of the remarks made could be reported and 
made public, the benefit to the agricultural community would be consider 
able. 


Trish Potatoes—a Discovery.—Within these few weeks, a farmer, residing 
in this vicinity, has discovered a simple, but, as we are informed, an effica- 
cious plan of improving potatoes. The agriculturist keeps an ass for the 
lighter jobs ot cartage. and one day, when other food was not just at hand, 
a servant was ordered to cut a quantity of the green shaws [tops] froma 
particular drill, and, at the same time, the farmer added that the operation 
could do little injury, as he intended to dig the potatoes next day for the 
use of the house. ‘The order was promptly obeyed, and Martin swallowed 
the saws withthe gusto of an epicure. Though the field lay low, the 
farmer was astonished next day at finding the soil on both sides of the drill, 
where the roots had been denuded of the shaws, much wetter than the 
other, and, on a close inspection, he discovered that the extra moisture had 
oozed out of the shawsthat remained in the — The potatoes that 
had been previously raised had been so wet, soft, and unsavory, that they 
were unfit for the market, but it appeared that hewing away the foliage, 
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had had the effect of draining offthe extra moisture, and rendered them us 
dry, mealy, and nutritious, as the most enthusiastic admirer of murphies 
could desire. The experiment, we hear, has been since almost daily re- 
peated, uniformly with the same success, and, if it be not already done, 
the farmer has it in contemplation to send a full detail of the discovery to 
Sir John Sinclair.—£dinburgh Scotsman. 


Bleeding of the Vine.—It is stated by Mr. A. Parmentier, ina communi- 
cation read before the Horticultural Society of New-York, that he has 
found powdered Plaster of Paris rubbed on the part of the vine which is 
cut prevents its bleeding by stopping up the sap vessels. If the poet be 
done even as late as May, yet “ the immediate and sufficient apblication of 
powdered plaster, would stop the bleeding of the grape.” 

Salt as a Manure.—At one of the meetings of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Society, ‘‘ The Rev. Mr. Smythies observed, that he had attended to 
some of the experiments recommended in Johnson’s Essays on the Use of 
Salt, but he had not found any advantage from the application of them. 
He had found an instance of the absence of mildew in wheat where salt 
was used, but that he attributed to the fact ofthe wheat having been sown 
in very rich soil, and the salt having checked the too vigorous vegetation, 
which quick growth was the cause of mildew. He had used salt in differ- 
ent of land, but he had been unable to distinguish where it had been 
used, or where it had not, except from the marks he had made about the 
lands. On sandy lands, he admitted, salt might be useful ; and as applied 
to cattle, he had no doubt of its utility. He considered that it was of great 
use to land that was in a high state of cultivation ; but he did not say that 
it prevented mildew, he only meant to observe that he had not found mil- 
dew where salt had been used. Its application to hay that had been badly 
got in, he found to be most advantageous. An instance had occurred to 

im of a rick which had been exposed to the wet for a fortnight, but which 
had been so far improved by the use of salt, that in the winter his cattle 
ate it as they did that made in the most favourable time ; he therefore found 
its application highly advantageous to hay that had been badly got in.” 

[ Br. Far. Mag. 


New food for Horses.—In part of the Netherlands many of the stage-coach 
horses are fed upon a bread composed of oats, rye, and wheat, and they 
appear to thrive well upon it; but in a part of Brabant an improvement has 
béen made in the mode of feeding horses, which deserves the attention of 
British coach and puostmasters. The preparation of this food had its origin 
in a time of great scarcity of oats; but it was found to be so superior to the 
usual mode of feeding with oats and hay, that it isnow exclusively adopt- 
ed, whatever may be the price of those articles. It is composed of four 
parts of wheaten straw, ground and reduced to powder by a peculiar pro- 
cess ; four parts of malt grains, re-dried in the sun; four parts of potatoe 
flour and the flour of carrots; four parts of oat meal ; and four parts of the 
flour of the white French bean and of the common horse bean, in equal 
quantities. These articles are all reduced to a pulp in a mill, and then made 
into a paste, which is dried nearly to the hardness of a biscuit. The horses 
appear to be very fond of it, and it has the advantage of being all well di- 
ges ed, which is not the case in the ordinary mode of teeding horses in 

gland. It should be observed, that in Brabant, where this kind of food 
is used, no hay is given.— Ibid. 

A letter dated Berlin, Nov. 22, says, ““ We hear a great deal of the import- 
ant discovery of M. Wimmell, a brewer of this city, whoaimsat nothing less 
than putting an end to all establishments for refining sugar. He has applied 
to the Minister of the Interior for a patent for a mode discovered by him 
for refining sugar from wheat. The trials he has made are said to have 
been very successful and as M. Wimmell engages to produce from one 
Berlin bushel 20 Ibs. of perfectly crystallized sugar, the discovery may be 
of great importance to the farmers-”’—Jbid. 











